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“THE WEDDING OF THE STEELS” at the Ingersoll plant, New Castle, Indiana. James Sessions catches 

the tense moment when soft center steel is poured in the final step before it joins with stainless steel to 

form “‘IngAclad.”’ A similar process is used in making soft center plow mold boards. Alloy steels for 
saws and for the chemical and food industries come from this great Borg-Warner mill. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 


farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


—~ Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


The products made by Borg-Warner 
are sO numerous and varied that 
there is little doubt that some of 
them are operating for your benefit 
“almost every day.”’ 

It may be a Borg-Warner appli- 
ance that heats your home... . helps 
produce and preserve your food . . 
cooks your meal. Almost certainly, 
the car you drive is equipped with 
essential Borg-Warner parts. 

It takes a high degree of skill and 
experience in engineering, design and 


manufacturing to create these mall 
essential products. Yet whatever ti 
task, Borg-Warner is guided by 
simple principle: ‘design it better 
make it better.” 

Exceptional talents, now devoi# 
almost exclusively to war nee 
were developed, over the years, 
produce ever better products at ev4 
lower cost. When peace returns thé 
talents will again be applied to - 0g 
ucts that play such an importa 
part in America’s standard of tiv 


These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SU?5 
CHARGERS, INC. « CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * OM 


Se «MANUFACTURING * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + Noss 
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Tre cover picture this month shows 
fam some of the participants in BANKING’s 
Building for the Future” symposium, 
id recently in New York. For a com- 
itary on the discussion see the article 
(page 50) by Miles L. Colean, building 
athority, who presided at the meeting. 


Our “Look Ahead” Issue 


MiontH in and month out, BANKING 
fies to keep its sights pointed at the 
tream of events that are shaping To- 
morrow. We make many side excur- 
sions, necessarily, to examine important 
happenings of the moment and alluring 
prospects for better banking; also there 


Washington 

People You Know . 

Building for the Future . 

Bank Capital Benefits from Excise Taxes . 
THE COUNTRY BANKER 


less frequent sallies into the past. 
‘But in the main the way is forward. 
All of which leads to the remark that 


News Notes for Country Banks ...... 53 


The Outlook for Agriculture . 


Noble Clark 55 


this March 1945 issue offers, we think, Farm Financial Reserves . . V. B. Hart 57 
an unusually fine collection of “look 
ahead” articles. We are not endeavoring Merchandising Country Bank Services . 58 
toanticipate the end of the war; neither | News Paper SNS ee 
have we succumbed to the temptation 
of sketching the post-war business Methods and Ideas. John J. McCann 64 
world. But we saw no harm in as- . 
rese Mal sembling some trends, some of them y P 
atever "Ml rather obvious, and building them into | A Model State Banking Code. .......2....2.. 87 
ed by on 
better the table of contents. 
v devoty Ut that the subject matter includes the | T}.. New Postal Notes 101 
ar neeig™ Dank of the future, savings prospects, 
years, consumer credit, merchandising of bank | Northof the Border 109 
ts at services, investments, and international 
umnsthalll finance. In each case the writer is an ex- | Detter Service for Bank Customers .......... ~ 116 
wher pert, sO read him carefully. Go ahead. 
You'll feel like a new man. ve 
of living (CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) The Condition of Business William R. Kuhns 124 
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The Wevy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 


For SAFETY’S Sake 


Even though we have far fewer automobiles 
on the road today, we cannot relax in our 
efforts to protect the pedestrian. Safety Zones 
must still be kept painted. Traffic Police must 
still be on duty at danger points. Any sug- 
gestion that we should save on protection 
because statistics indicate a lessened hazard, 
would be branded as folly. }» And while 
the number of checks in use has increased 
greatly during the past few decades, the 
effectiveness of Safety Paper in preventing 
fraudulent alterations has resulted in a far 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


greater decrease in the activity 
of check criminals. )) But that 
does not mean that the need for 
Safety Paper is lessened. On the 
contrary, Business and Banking 
America was never more alive 
to its importance. And never in 
the history of this company has there been 
such a widespread demand for LAMONTE 
Safety Papers—the accepted Standard of 
Safety in check protection for nearly three 
quarters of a century. 


Must Not Fail! 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the 
paper itself and appears on both the front and back 
of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides 
maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves 


Banks sorting time—helps prevent errors. 
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“I can’t wait torsee this lobby display you’ve prepared, Calhoun” 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
this Varied Business of Banking 


Tue library of the late FRANK J. 
Hocan, Washington attorney, is being 
sold at auction by order of his executor, 
The Riggs Nationa] Bank, of which he 
was for many years general counsel and 
director. 

Part I of Mr. Hocan’s famous col- 
lection of books and manuscripts was 
dispersed this Winter at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries in New York. The cat- 
alogue describing the items was pref- 
aced with an appreciative foreword by 
RoBERT V. FLEMING, president of The 
Riggs National and chairman of its 
board. 

“Mr. Hogan,” he wrote, “enjoyed an 
unusually successful career at the Bar. 
He was a man of affairs in business and 
finance. These preoccupations did not 
prevent him from pursuing, with charac- 
teristic ardor, a labor of genuine love in 
collecting what he has so aptly termed 
‘precious monuments of human thought 
and progress.’ He was possessed of a 
warm, generous, sympathetic nature, 
and despite his brilliant intellectual at- 
taimments, he was really a simple, 
lovable man, who never fell into the 
weakness of cynicism or perverted his 
splendid wit into a weapon of personal 
injury.” 

Mr. FLEMING quoted from Mr. 
Hocan’s will the clause directing dis- 
persal of the library. His decision to sell 
“these friends of many happy hours,” 
tather than bequeath them to an insti- 
tution, was taken, he said, because he 
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“would send them out into the world 
again to be the intimates of others whose 
loving hands and understanding hearts 
will fill the place left vacant by my 
passing.” 

Then Mr. FLEMING continued: 
have often seen him in his library and 
heard him speak of his books. I know he 
loved them as dear friends, and I think 
the clause in his will which I have 
quoted, is not only a sad parting from 
those friends, but is also a benediction 
upon those who will take them to their 
hearts.” 

The remainder of the library, includ- 
ing Mr. Hocan’s collection of Eliza- 
bethan authors, will be sold later, at 
least part of it in the Spring. 


They Won't Lose Ground 


Some 1,400 Bank of Montreal men 
now in service have received letters 
from the bank outlining its plan for 
them when the war is over. 

“Our object is to see that they have 
not lost ground through their service to 
their country,” said General Manager 
B. C. GARDNER at the annual meeting, 
and to this end veterans will be placed 
on the salary level and within a reason- 
able period in the position they would 
have attained had not the war inter- 
rupted their’ banking careers. Their 
standing in the pension fund and their 
group insurance coverage have been 
maintained. 

Every man returning to the bank 
after he is demobilized will get a two- 
weeks’ vacation with pay to enable him 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


Property Facts 
Are Basic 


‘The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf” 


The 
- ASTORIA 
to 50th * New York 
FRANK READY 
Manager 


WAL 
Park Aven 
Lucius BOOMER 

President 
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Manicipal Bonds 


The Chase offers correspondents a well 


rounded service in this type of investment. 
Inquiries from banks will receive the per- 


sonal attention of experienced officers. 
Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FARM BUILDINGS 


are a good loan risk! 


F this feeder had his cattle and his 

hay protected by steel-covered 
cattle and hay sheds, his profits 
would be higher because good farm 
structures add to the farmer’s produc- 
tivity and efficiency. You can’t beat 
steel for protection of livestock and 
crops against wind, rain, snow, fire 
and lightning. Such protection con- 
serves feeds and increases cattle- 
feeding efficiency. 

Farmers are eaBer to modernize. 


And good farmers know that, with 
better equipment and modern labor- 
saving buildings, they can keep food 
production high and make better 
profits. 

The farmer who plans to modernize 
with steel is a good loan risk. Steel is 
strong and long-lasting. It is the ideal 
material for farm buildings. It is 
easily handled. It protects feed stores, 
livestock and valuable machinery 
from rain, wind, hail, fire, lightning, 


rodents and vermin. It can be easily 
cleaned, disinfected and kept in top 
service condition. Because it lasts, it 
is truly economical. Efficiency-de- 
signed buildings and labor-saving 
tools and machinery will boost pro- 
duction and increase income so that 
the farmer can easily repay money 
borrowed for modernization. 

The farmer who plans to modernize 
with steel is planning a sound busi- 
ness. He is well worth your attention. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago, and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNIFED SIAT BEL 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh «+ Cleveland 
Cincinnati «+ St.Louis San Francisco 


“Just a bit lower—thanks!” 


to readjust his personal affairs. So far as 
possible, men will be stationed in 
branches of their own choosing. 
“There will certainly be a place for 
everyone,” said Mr. GARDNER, “and, 
we believe, ample scope for advance- 
ment.” 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


The News on Leyte 


Frou Lieutenant ROBERT G. TAYLor, 
U.S.N.R., formerly of the American 


Bankers Association News Bureau, 
R A I L R oO A D 3 comes comforting reaffirmation of the 


adage, “Once a reporter, always a re- 


porter.” 

Buffalo is the second largest railroad cen- It seems that Bos had hardly arrived 
. . . at Leyte in the course of his naval 
ter in the United States. 12 railroads serve when 
Buffalo's 26 classification yards with a ca- paper, “Anchor Base.” He calls it 
: “primitive stuff,” offering a sample in 
pacity of 57,000 cars. proof, “but as good as we can put out 
with ‘borrowed’ stencils, paper and 

The Marine Trust Company has aided in news.” The latter, of coutte, fs aul 
the development of this business culled from the radio and Bos gets it by 


° i j t 
since 1850. crawling through the muddy jungle to 


an Army short wave station. 

One of the first stories printed in this 
front-line monument to the journalistic 
spirit was a story about veterans’ loans. 
This is Bos’s piece: 

“Here’s the way you can get a post- 
war loan for purchase of a home or busi- 
ness as outlined by Veterans Affairs. 


Just apply to any regular commercial 

MARI N F T br U ST COM PA NY loan agency for the money you need. 
é These companies will provide the forms 

Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank to be filled out for guarantee of the loan. 
But it’s up to you to convince them the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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“Addressograph is a business system for 
writing payroll information. We have 
used it for several years.” 


“We use Addressograph in our factory 
office for speedily writing production 
forms. I think it’s a production control 
system.” 


“I would define Addressograph as a 
system which puts information to be 
written more than once on metal plates 
so that it can be reproduced quickly 


and with 100% accuracy.” 


LYLOR, 
erican “I think Addressograph is equipment 
ureau, for addressing envelopes, magazines, 
of the and other mail.” 
“Addressograph is a method for writing 
rrived job tickets, parts identification, etc. At 
naval least that’s what we use it for in our 
news plant.” 
it 
ple in 
it out Here is the Correct Answer: 
and 
urgely Every one of these answers is right! As far as it goes. Why not start a treasure hunt in your business— 
; it by Actually, Addressograph simplified business meth- search out ways to improve efficiency in office and 
gle to ods save time, cut costs, and guarantee accuracy factory? Our Research and Methods Department will 
wherever paperwork is done. Addressograph fits help you, show you how Addressograph simplified 
n this itself into small business and large, into every de- business methods are cutting corners for others in 
slistic partment—takes over the complete job of writing your industry. Telephone our local agency or write 
we anything which must be written more than once. Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17, O. 
post- 
busi- 
sin 
ercial MARE ALG US Pal OFF 
need. 
on SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
i Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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~ MONROE’S Exclusive “Proof-P; 


This ONE Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine does the three major 
bank accounting jobs . . . COMMERCIAL POSTING, INTERIOR 
PROOF, SAVINGS POSTING .. . it is revolutionizing bank accounting. 


Monroe Bank Boo! 
Machine 210-285 


Monroe Calculating 
Machines have been 
standard equipment 
in banks for a 
generation. The 

same excellence of 
construction and 
dependability that 
have won universal 
acceptance are 

built into Monroe 
=| Listing and Monroe 
Bookkeeping 
machines. 


Monroe Adding- 
Listing Machine. 
Available with 
narrow or wide 
carriage, single 
register or grand 
total. Direct plus and 
minus bars, “Velvet 
Touch” action, live 
operating keys. 
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The extreme simplicity of Monroe’s “Proof Pay” can be . 

at a glance. The 314” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run © 

is a control of the entire posting of accounts, pose oe ts 
ov. 


balances, checks, deposits, and new balances. All 
are instantly detected, and immediate adjustments can be _ 
made mechanically in all control registers. The totals on the 
journal produced the posting run must agree with the 
totals on the “ Pay” tape. 


In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine of completely 
modern design, built especially to meet the new and modern needs of bank 
accounting. Because of its modern design it has made possible a unique and 
revolutionary system that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 


Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appreciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will explain Monroe 
features and advantages. Ask for fully illustrated booklet, ‘Three Machines in 
One”. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING « LISTING » BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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COMPETITION 


For several years our sales ap- 
proach to banks in connection with 
our Personalized Check program 
concerned itself entirely with win- 
ning acceptance for the idea. 


Considerable progress has been 
made and, to be honest about it, 
bankers themselves have been 
responsible for every promotional 
sales idea which we have presented 

. our job has been simply to 
develop them and pass them on. 
That they have clicked is a testi- 
monial to operating men in banks 
who knew what they wanted. 


We are glad to learn now that sev- 
eral good check manufacturers have 
come into this Personalized Check 
field on a competitive basis. Their 


UKE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


\ 'to 


efforts will give added impetus to 
the program, but, of course, com- 
petition will impose upon us the 
necessity for giving more emphasis 
to the merit of our product rather 
than simply selling the idea. 


So, in recognizing this good com- 
petition, we invite comparison. We 
are perfectly willing to pass out of 
the pioneering phase and strive to 
expand our services, not only by 
demonstrating that our package 
meets an existing need, but that it 
meets it better. 


The momentum of an early start 
has carried us out in front; we 
will depend upon quality and service 
to keep us there and neither will 


be sacrificed. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


erve youn 


i 
“customer be: 


‘The Bank of offers a Well- informed and 
up-to-the-minute banking service in South America. 
Our first South American branch was established over 
a quarter-century ago. Today we operate branches in 
18 important cities, with _correspondents in all im- 


portant commercial centers. Our officers “know ‘South 


America from years of experience. Their specialized 
knowledge i is at the dispgsal of No American banks 
seeking to serve their. customers better in this impor-__. 


tant foreign field. Addréss your inquiries to: 
3 
Business Development Department | 


New York Agency, 68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK CANADA = 


HEAD O —MO 
Business Link with Latin Am ica sined 1899 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


property is suitable for a loan and thy 
you can pay off in instalments, From 
then on, the lending company carig 
the ball. They contact the Vets Aq 
ministration with your application ayj 
will be told the amount of the loan 
Uncle Sam will guarantee. Maximy 
U. S. guarantee is $2,000. A maximy, 
interest rate of 4 per cent is allowed 
The Government itself does not lend the 


money. It guarantees a portion of the 
loan.” 


“The Banker-Man” 


Banxino’s bow of the month goes ty 
the Union (New Jersey) Register, ; 
weekly paper published 45 minutes fron 
Broadway, for the appended editorial, 
“Something About the Banker-Man.” 
We don’t know who wrote it, but the 
masthead names FRANK E. HENCKELa; 
editor, so perhaps he did. 


“‘There’s one fellow around who knows 
more about finance, taxation and a lot df 
other things in the same category than all 
the theoretical experts in the land. He is 
your local banker. Whether he is boss of 
the little private bank around the corner 
from your village home, or whether in the 
heart of New York City; whether in your 
old middle sized town out west, or whether 
in Newark or Elizabeth or Union, he is 
just the same old chap—the matter-o- 
fact, unassuming Man Who Knows. 

“This fellow knows what it’s all about 
when they talk from Washington or Wall 
street in terms that the rest of us have 
not had the experience or the training to 
comprehend. He knows what it’s all about 
when some vaunted scheme comes up itt 
Congress or the state legislature to do this 
or that concerning—or with or to—the 


“Couldn’t you just adore a man witha 
balance like that?” 
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"No, [ ain’t a regular customer, but you are. 
I'm the butcher your wife patronizes!” 


NE 
Nae 


acumulated wealth of nation or state. 
4nd if there’s a joker anywhere in the 
proposition, he sees the joker. 

“He sees the joker, and yet often 
eough he remains silent, because there 
are two other things he knows. One is that 
the public is more concerned about this 
eening’s Dopey Dan episode, or what's to 
te gleaned from the radioed trivialities of 
the Answer Man, than in anything about 
its own economic future if anything like 
grious thought is involved. The other is 
that to undertake to administer a dose of 

‘in your tuth to a froth-fed public is the surest 
whether (q aad quickest means on earth by which to 
n, he is y ender oneself unpopular. The man in the 
.tter-of. Steet, considered as a type, does not care 
2. lor the truth; and more than that, he re- 
I about  *ats the truth. It was not the thinkers 
or Wall @ Who killed Socrates. It was the opposers 
is thought. 
ning to | And so at this time, when every most- 
ll about jg ‘cent graduate from a course in political 
s up in J omy, or the newest appointee to a 
do this i Federal bureau charged with the high 
‘o—the mmission to make over the financial 
and industrial fabric of the universe— 
when one or another of these boys comes 
forth with a white-hot idea, fire-new from 
the blast-furnace of higher-economics, 
and the propagandists proceed to the job 
f selling it to the people, Mr. Banker is 
just as like as not to sit back and keep his 
trap shut. He knows that anything he 
may say will be taken by a large propor- 
tion of the listening or reading public as 
the expression of financial self-interest, or 


BASTIAN 


CALENDAR CARDS 


Celluloid, customarily used for pocket cal- 
endar cards, became a critical war material. 
Bastian engineers went to work, developed 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Card. Amer- 
ica’s leading banks and corporations quickly 
accepted Velplate, not only as a highly sat- 
isfactory substitute but as an actual im- 


t SOME USERS OF NEW 
provement over celluloid. 


BASTIAN VELPLATE 
CALENDAR CARDS: 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins., Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
International Business 
Machine Company 
Pacific National Life Ins. Co. 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
Rochester Savings Bank 
Iowa State Ban 


Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards are made 
of special board—strong, tough, durable, 
flexible and with a quality of properly ab- 
sorbing printing inks. They are expertly 
plate-polished by Bastian craftsmen. This 
gives the calendar a beautiful, smooth, vel- 
vet sheen that is retained throughout the 
life of the card. Happily, too, we can offer 
these Velplate cards at a lower price than 
you have paid for celluloid cards! 


Velplate is also suitable for 
Advertising Blotters, Rulers, Etc. 


It’s none too early to order your 1946 Calendar 


given no attention at all. 
_ Itis satisfying for one to know, even 
in small degree, what things really are all 
about. It is thankless, often enough, to 
try to instruct the other fellow. But pri- 
vately we think this banker man must get 
akind of grim satisfaction out of what 
sometimes happens to those of us who, 
when certain advice is most needed, habit- 
ally scorn the counsel of the one man in 
any town who is best able to give it. 
“You never hear the banker saying, ‘I 
told you so!’ . But often enough, 
when he meets you on the street, that is 
what he’s thinking.” 
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Cards —: but don’t order until you have seen 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards. 


Simply clip bottom of this advertisement, fill in, 
and we'll rush samples, prices, etc., by return mail, 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPANY 
CITY. 
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THERE'S SOMETHING 
ABOUT A BURROUGHS 
RIBBON THAT MAKES 
MY TYPING NEATER 


1 RNOW THE ANSWER. 
FINE FABRICS AND 
FINE INKS GO INTO 
BURROUGHS RIBBONS 


You get the best in 


BURROUGHS 


CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 


Burroughs’ intimate knowledge of 
business machines in action estab- 
lished the exacting specifications 
of quality which characterize Bur- 
roughs supplies for all types and 
makes of business machines. The 
next time you need ribbons, carbon 
paper or roll paper, call your local 
Burroughs office. Ask ‘for details 
on Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans which provide savings of 10% 


to 40 on your quantity purchases. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Thank You, Kind Sir! 


Here we toast a group of men 

We rarely think to praise . . . 

And yet they serve each one of us 
In almost countless ways: 

There’d be no commerce in our land 
Without the work they do— 


And worse, there’d be no salary checks 
For folks like me and you! 

What’s more, ’most all the bus’nesses 
Of which our land is made 

Could not have started on their way 
Without this friendly aid; 

They help to build the mills and plants, 
Help farmers buy their seed . . . 

And surely, if you own your home, 


They helped you get the deed; 


They’ve bought more War Bonds, that | 


I know, 
Than anyone you'll name— 


They’ve sold bonds by the billions, too, 


To quench the Axis flame .. . 

In fact, ’most all our country 

In glory and in might 

Was helped, in its accomplishment 
By those we toast tonight. 


So here’s a toast of gratitude, 
Our sincere praise and thanks, 
To the guardians of exchange— 
The Men Who Run Our Banks! 

And who, ladies and gentlemen—who | 
was so deeply stirred as to break thus | 
into song about the bankers? Who, in- 
deed, but that Dabbler in Dactyls, that 
Magician of Metre, that V-3 of Verse, | 
that Artist of the Airways—Falstaff | 


Openshaw. He read this toast over the | 


Blue Network in his Falstaff Brewing 


Corporation program. In token whereof | 


we answer in kind, but lamely: 


Bard of the Kilocycle, thanks 

For speaking kindly of the banks. 

The many services they do 

For businesses, and folks like you, 

Often do not get attention, 

So we're grateful for your mention. 
Joun L. CooLey 


“Who wants a free office visit by answering 
my phone while you wait?” 


S 


THE 
NEw YORK TRusr 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds Over $50,000,009 


IOO BROADWk 


MADISON AVE 
AND 40TH STREF 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


* 4 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation pe 


HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


Dignified Tributes to Your 
Men in the Services 
These Victory Cast Honor 
Rolls with raised letters pre- 
sent impressively the names of 
those you would honor. Cast 
in a material that both looks 

and feels like Bronze. 
Send for illustrated literature 


[ Arrange now for Postwar BRONZE 
TABLETS. Avoid delay later 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
568 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y- 
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ACTIVE 


tn all 


The Philadelphia National Bank has been active for many 
years in financing foreign trade, not only in the area it 
immediately serves, but elsewhere as well. Today, with 
restrictions creating severe difficulties, we continue to 
work closely with exporters, importers and others, and 
in addition have actively cooperated with our Government 
in numerous activities. 

We gladly cooperate with other banks throughout the 


country, in handling this profitable and promising business. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCB CORPORATION 
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THE WAR... 


YOUR ELEVATORS... 


7 e On flat-tops, battleships, and cruisers, Otis 
precision-built elevators have been and are 
today serving the United States Navy on the 
seven seas. From our experience in providing 
this equipment have come marked improve- 
ments in design, new manufacturing tech- 
niques, and a store of knowledge destined to 
provide still further improvements in Otis 
Elevators after the war. 


S. So, keep your eyes on Otis. In the days 
ahead, this company, through the continued 
use of advanced methods and new skills, 
will, as in the past, be ready to assure you 
of the last word in efficient and economical 
vertical transportation. 


AND YOUR EYES 


2 ¢ Today, therefore, when planning the mod- 
ernization of your present equipment, give 


particular consideration to Otis Elevators. This 
company, with 244 offices throughout the 


United States, is in a position now to co- 
operate with you in the preparation of plans 
and surveys. 
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the store with EYE-APPEAL 


Mis the store with TEVANT-APPEAL! 


BEFORE 


SHOE CR 


Plan NOW to modernize store properties and you'll 


avoid construction delays later. 


WO of the best ways yet discov- 
ered to make store property at- 
active to tenants and a consistent 
rvenue-producer are these: Plenty 
of Pittsburgh Glass in the store in- 
nor... to make it attractive and 
aviting. And plenty of Pittsburgh 
Glass in the store front ... to give it 
ippeal and stopping power. 
That's a combination that pays off 


PITTSBURGH stands for Zualily Class and 


in bigger rentals, easier rentability, 
and satisfied tenants. Plan now to 
put it to work for you at the earliest 
possible moment. It’s a sound invest- 
ment. 

By planning your new store in- 
teriors and store fronts today, you'll 
avoid construction delays later. For 
when building restrictions are lifted, 
there’s pretty sure to be a rush for 


Pittsburgh Pl 
2229-4 Grant 
Please send me, with 
trated booklets on 


DON’T WAIT to make your plans for mod- 
ernizing store fronts and interiors. Do it 
now ... and save delays later. The picture 
shows how you can give stores eye-appeal 
with Pittsburgh Glass. Architect: Arthur M. 
Hooker. 


store alterations of this kind. 

See your architect to assure well- 
planned, economical designs. Our 
staff will gladly cooperate with him. 

And send the coupon today for 
our free books of facts, figures and 
photographs dealing with many 
actual store-remodeling jobs done 
with Pittsburgh Glass and Store 
Front Metal. 


| 


ate Glass Company 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ; 
out obligation, your illus- 
tore modernization. 


Address- ---- 


State 
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Once There Was a Small Business 


MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


Looking At the Record 


A fact often overlooked in thinking about the problem of 
small business is that almost all successful businesses were 
once small. Instead of being a new question this problem of 
small business is one of the oldest. Pick out almost any 
business which is making a large and important contribu- 
| tion to the growth and prosperity of the country and you can 
trace its ancestry back to a shoestring—and often it’s not 
necessary to trace very far. To the analyst in quest of facts 
as to why some small businesses thrive, there are thousands 
of first class experience samples right at hand. . 

BANKING is making a study of successful businesses, old 
and new, large and small. We are putting them under the 
microscope to see just what made them click. Already this 
unusual research project has progressed far enough to 


reveal an astonishing variety, both in general pattern and 
details of various case histories. 

But, in one respect, they could all have been cut from the 
same piece of cloth. There is in every instance an individual 
or two of vision and energy working diligently in an atmos- 
phere of freedom from bureaucratic restraints and crushing 
taxes. 

These are not success stories in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They are simply attempts to spotlight the transition 
point at which ideas have been turned into sources of em- 
ployment and better living. 

This turn with the test tube is by MILLARD FAUGHT, a 
writer well known in the business field. 


N THE corner of Fifth Avenue and 
() 25th Street in New York City 
stands a six-story modern build- 
ing that houses activities that are a 
combination of efficient business enter- 
prise and a typical American boy’s 
mechanical wonderland. This combina- 
tion is, in turn, typical of the company 
which operates the building and of the 
man who founded the business. 

The building is called The Gilbert 
Hall of Science and it is dedicated to the 
boys of America. But it is no cold, 
inanimate monument to some high- 
sounding principles which boys should 
live by. It is a place where things happen 
which inspire boys to learn to do con- 
structive things with their heads and 
hands—and have a whale of a lot of fun 
at the same time. 

The whole first floor is given over to 
displays of toy trains and to exciting 
action exhibits of miniature oil derricks, 
drawbridges, pumping stations, elec- 
trical gadgets and magical displays. 
There are no signs around saying “don’t 
touch”; instead, there are buttons near 
each one labeled “push me.” And when 
the thousands of boys (and their fathers) 
who visit the exhibit yearly do push the 
buttons, things happen; trains whistle, 
, turn, drawbridges open and 
close, 

Upstairs, during peacetime, toy buy- 
ats from all over the world are coming 
and going with orders for American 
Flyer electric trains, Erector sets, Gil- 
bert chemistry sets, magic kits—and 
still others are ordering household ap- 
pliances of many kinds. That’s because 
the A. C. Gilbert Company is the 
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world’s largest manufacturers of scien- 
tific toys and also makes a long list of 
other things like fans, kitchen mixers, 
juice extractors, etc. 

Now, in wartime, the toy exhibit is 
still in the lobby, but upstairs there are 
serious meetings going on between Army 
and Navy officials and executives of the 
Gilbert Company. They discuss para- 
chute flares and various precision parts 
for airplanes which the company is man- 
ufacturing for the fighting forces. 

The story of the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany in war and peace is dramatized by 
the fact that today, when a Thunderbolt 
pilot presses some of his cockpit con- 


R. Kuauns, Editor 


trols, the tiny electric motors which 
“trim his wing tabs” in response, or 
perform some other vital function in the 
plane, are the same motors which oper- 
ated the pilot’s American Flyer electric 
train when he was a boy. In the last war 
a similar Gilbert train motor was used 
on balloons to drop propaganda leaflets 
automatically. 

A typical business enterprise is a mat- 
ter of productive equipment, offices, in- 
vested capital, sales organization, and 
so on. But in every business there must 
also be a spark of imagination which 
started it off and a set of human princi- 
ples which make it grow. Perhaps we 


This map locates credit groups organized under the program developed by;the Post- 

War Small Business Credit Commission of the American Bankers Association. There 

have been some changes since it was drawn—for example, the groups in the District of 
Columbia and Seattle have been organized 
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ofore t's “TIME FOR DECISION 


TENNESSEE 


Investigate its POWER—the mighty hydroelectric system of 
TVA that furnishes abundant electric power at the lowest rates 


in Eastern America... . 


Investigate its STRATEGIC LOCATION that puts 51% of 


the nation’s population within 24-hour delivery range—a location 
served by a highly developed transportation system comprised of 
11 major railroads, excellent state and federal highways, transcon- 
tinental airlines, and 3 principal rivers for low cost transportation 
to the Midwest, Gulf, and World Ports... . 


Investigate its cooperative LABOR— intelligent skilled and 


semi-skilled workers that are fair in their dealings with manage- 
ment. ... 


Investigate its vast NATURAL RESOURCES—plentiful 
stores of coal, phosphates, limestone, ceramic clays, large cotton 


acreages, great stands of timber, and almost every agricultural 
product.... 


Investigate TENNESSEE. Write for specific information 


and surveys relating to your particular requirements and for 
booklet: “‘Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
733 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


The Banks and Small 


Business 

Bankers and businessmen hay 
observed with interest the recenj 
concern of certain government agen- 
cies for the welfare of small busi. 
ness. It would seem that many Fed- 
eral groups have discovered smal] 
business for the first time. From all 
sides come the boasting statements 
that the Government has great plans 
for taking care of the small business. 
man. But the truth is that not Fed. 
eral agencies but private banks have 
served the requirements of small 
business long before its problems 
were considered worthy of atten- 
tion in Washington.—ROBERT M. 
Hanes, chairman of the Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion, American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Sa- 
lem, North Carolina. 


need to know much more about these 
human factors which cause new busi- 
nesses to be born and help them grow 
and prosper. If we are to have an ex- 
panding post-war economy we would 
re-examine this “‘seedbed of enterprise.” 
But sometimes we may have to look 
deep to see where some of the roots 
begin. 

For example, if Alfred C. Gilbert 
hadn’t been a slight and sickly boy he 
might not have developed the basic 
determination which ultimately enabled 
him to become a great athlete and Olym- 
pic pole-vault champion. And if he had 
not had an inquiring and persevering 
mind, he might have forgotten all about 
the rabbits and cards which a traveling 
magician pulled out of his boyish collar 
one night in Salem, Oregon. 

Alfred was 11 years old when Her- 
mann the Great, a celebrated magician 
of the 1890’s visited his hometown and 
used the youngster as a willing “stooge” 
for a night’s performance. The magician 
was scarcely out of town before young 
Alfred had borrowed a dollar from his 
father and sent away for a mail-order 
set of magic tricks. 

Just as he diligently punched the bag 
in his haybarn gymnasium daily to 
build up his body, so Alfred practiced 
his new magic arts. He got good results, 
too, in both endeavors. On one occasion 
he ran off with a traveling side show, 
and when his father found him in Mos 
cow, Idaho, three days later, he was 
billed as “The Champion Boy Bag 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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DAY, every business and industry must be judged by a new 
standard—its contribution, direct or indirect, toward the winning 


of the war, 


The men and resources of the fire insurance industry have been 
utilized to the full in the mobilization of our nation’s might. A large 
proportion of the male employees are serving with the armed forces. 
Many others have been, and are, devoting a large part of their time 
and energies to unpaid civilian war activities. Further, a large propor- 


tion of the income of the industry is converted directly into War Bonds. 


In all these ways, fire insurance has aided the general war effort of 
the United States. Added to this is the immeasurable and vastly im- 
portant overall support rendered by the whole “industry which 
protects other industries” in its never-ceasing war on man’s ancient, 


indefatigable enemy—firc. 


Through the vigilance, skill and protective work of its inspection 
and engineering facilities, the fire insurance industry has not only 
helped prevent many disastrous fires—it has presented the country 
with the equivalent of hard-won production victories. Toward this end, 
we intensified our efforts in 1944. Yet, it is unfortunately true that in 
spite of all efforts, there.was an increase in the number of fires in 1944, 


the result of the accelerated wartime production tempo. Consequently 


we plan to redouble our preventive activities in the critical year ahead 


«+. a contribution to the America our men are fighting for. 


President 


Directors 


Lewis L. CLanke Grorce McANENY 
Cuar.es G. MEYER Guy Cary 
L. DeBost Harowp V. Smita 
Witrrep Kurta Harvey D. Gisson 
Epwin A. BayLes Freperick B. ADAMS 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER Rosert W. Dow 
Rosert GoeLet Grorce Gunp 
Harotp H. Heim 


AUTOMOBILE 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 

panies $ 21,220,339.31 
United States Government Bonds . . 34,764,718.31 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . 
First Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due —_8,637,873.31 


Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,697,960.88 
Other Admitted Assets 157,610.37 


Total Admitted Assets. . . .$147,045,439.90 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 56,900,611.00 
Reserve for Losses 17,391,935.00 
Reserve for Taxes 2,870,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 913,950.86 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 58,461.60 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 78,134,958.46 
Capital . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . 53,910,481.44 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 68,910,481.44 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,645,555.62 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, On the basis of actual 
December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $148,631,517.64 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $70,496,559.18. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on | 
United States Dollar basis. 


THE HOME 


MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUCH ITS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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In Business, nothing travels so fast as 
a mistake. 

Millions of dollars a year are wasted 
catching up with instructions not under- 
stood, orders misdirected, carbons too 
faint, reports filled out incorrectly. 

Time and time-again a high percent- 
age of this waste could be avoided by 
business forms custom-built to a busi- 
ness and its needs! 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 


That 


ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. They 
offer business large and small an un- 
equaled fund of experience to break 
the bottleneck of human error. 

Is this form necessary? asks the 
Moore specialist. Can it be combined 
with another? Is it functionally a pari 
of the entire business system? Does it 
include all the economies and time- 
saving devices found practical in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


fn Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Lid., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


isn't the way I heard it 


related fields? Moore finds out, recom 
mends changes, and prints the forms in 
lots of hundreds or millions. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 
is ready to call on you now. He brings 
initiative and hard-headed business 
sense to your problems — whether you 
are a small store or a many-branched 
corporation. For immediate informa 
tion, get in touch with the Headquarters 
of your nearest Moore division, %& 
listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 
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of this FREE book! 


ES, you’re the hero of this book ... 

because it shows at a glance the 
fire and casualty insurance you carry 
to protect your family. Most men have 
no written record of their insurance 
hazards . . . of just when their insur- 
ance expires . . . what hazards it pro- 
tects against . . . whether it covers 
today’s increased values. And that’s 
why, if you carry fire, burglary, 
liability and similar insurance, you 
need U.S.F. & G.’s new free Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 


You make your own audit. Clear, 
simply-worded, and with each hazard 
illustrated, the new Personal Insur- 
ance Audit Book is different from any 
insurance audit you have ever seen. 
It records property value, amount of 
present insurance, amount of premium, 
expiration date, ete. to give you your 
fire and casualty insurance picture at 
a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out 

and mail the attached coupon. Your 

Personal Insurance Audit Book will 

, be delivered to you promptly with our 

compliments. Mail the coupon today! 


orms in 


vn field 
brings 


anched : ean UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
forma- affiliate: 

uarters iS FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 

ion, as 


Unitep States & Guaranty Co. 
137 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal Insurance Audit Book. 


| WL 
3 
a Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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All Planes Are Transports! 


Aircraft are so varied, being de- 
signed for such extremes as high 
speed or hovering, stratosphere 
flight or local commuting, that the 
one common denominator of all 
planes is often overlooked. Wheth- 
er loaded with bombs or baggage, 
paratroopers or paying passengers, 
a plane is first of all a carrier, as 
functional as a steamship, automo- 
bile, train, or truck, 


THE SHAPE OF PLANES TO COME 


On the world's air routes you will 
see the Constellation, another of 
the Cyclone-powered transports for 
your air travel. Long-range, high- 
speed transport, built by Lockheed, 
it carries 55 passengers at speeds 
around 300 miles per hour. The 
power: four Cyclone 18's of 2,200 
horsepower each. 


The real use of the plage is for 
transportation, the life blood of 
commerce and trade. The plane 
gives a faster, broader distribution 
of goods. This in turn means more 
jobs, increased turnover, reduced 
inventories, greater revenue. It 
means a way to meet the pace of 
competition — saving the time of 
men, mail, and materials via air. 
And to an entire nation, it means 
improved standards of living and 
a higher economic status, just as 


the maturity of the steamship, 
train, truck and bus meant national 
gain for every one, regardless of 
individual use of such facilities. 
Aircraft engine power makes 
these gains possible. Just as Wright 
power first made flight possible, 
so Wright Cyclone engines today 
provide efficient power for world- 
wide air transport. Their ability to 
fly great loads at low costs ex- 
plains their choice for leading com- 
mercial and military planes. 


——CYCLONE ENGINES PAY THEIR WAY——— 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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Small Business—Continued 


Puncher of the World.” And similarly, 
pefore he had finished his medical stud- 
es at Yale, some years later, he was 
aming as high as $100 a night as an 
amateur Magician. 

Having returned from the 1908 Olym- 
pics as pole-vault champion, young Gil- 
pert made a drastic decision. Instead of 
planning to hang out his shingle as a 
doctor, he acquired a barn in Westville, 
Connecticut, even before graduation, 
and started the Mysto Manufacturing 
Company. This was something of a 
shock to his father who expected Alfred 
io return to Oregon to practice medicine 
assoon as he got his M.D. But because 
the elder Mr. Gilbert had always en- 
couraged his children to develop the 
initiative evidenced by their hobbies, he 
went along with his son’s extraordinary 
decision. On a visit East during the 
tough early years of Mysto Magic Com- 
pany, he backed up his encouragement 
with a loan of $5,000 for working cap- 
ital. 

But starting such an unorthodox busi- 
ness was no easy sleight-of-hand. Three 
days a week young Gilbert built magi- 
cians’ equipment and the rest of the 
time he went out to sell it. Part of his 
salesmanship consisted of giving magic 
shows next to a bakery in a brownstone 
house just around the corner from 
Daly’s old theater on lower Broadway 
in New York City. 


Part of a newspaper ad of the First Trust 
& Deposit Company, Syracuse, New York, 
offering its loan services to small business 


THE FUTURE LOOKS GOOD 
FOR “SMALL BUSINESS” 


You will find this bank pleased to plaee its ample resources at 
the disposal of every creditworthy enterprise in the Syracuse area. 
We shall do our utmost to help business—large and small—to 
Mabilize employment. 

TYPES OF LOANS MELPFUL TO SMALL BUSINESS 


If none of these meet your needs, we'll try to design a credit plan 
that will: 


LOANS FOR PERFORMANCE OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
TERM LOANS 
TERMINATION LOANS COLLATERAL LOANS 
2 LOANS ON LIFE INSURANCE MONTHLY PAYMENT LOANS 
COMMOD: FHA PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT 


ITY LOANS 
PMENT 


80 Years’ Experience 
in the Marketing 
of Government Issues 


This bank is connected by direct wire with the 
principal trading centers in government securi- 
ties. This and other facilities enable The First 
National to achieve prompt contact with buyers 
and sellers. Hence, the Bond Department can 
give current quotations and complete trades 
._promptly and efficiently. 


Experience of 80 years in buying and selling 
government issues enables The First National 
Bank to render service of exceptional value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited. Telephone Franklin 
6800 (Long Distance 92-93-313). 
Teletype CG. 987. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building With Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


OF FLORIDA 


Look at the map of Florida and note Orlando’s 

location in the geographical center of the State. This, plus 

the fact that it is at the cross-roads of highways and skyways, 

makes it an ideal location for distributors and jobbers. Best 

of living conditions, moderate living costs. Cooperative city 

and county government. Investigate Orlando’s many advan- 
tages. Write Greater Oriando 
Chamber of Commerce, 153 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 
Orlando, Florida. Ask for book 
“Pertinent Facts about Orlando.” 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


Need Figure Work Experts? 


It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 
Calculator anyone in your office can be- 
come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 
minutes of instruction on any specific 
problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regard- 
ing these Calculators which are AVAIL- 
ABLE, when applications for delivery have 


been approved by War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 


able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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In Competent Hands 

Credit is an intangible, subllp 
thing based upon confidence, which 
flows easily at one time and anothe 
time is checked by many economic 
or psychological factors. But iq 
spite of the fact that it is as inlay. 
gible as electricity it can kill a bys. 
mess just as quickly as electricity 
can kill a human being. . . . Um 
less we hold a reasonable share of 
credit granting in the hands of 
people who are competent to grant 
that credit, we will jeopardize the 
whole enter prise system as we know 
it—HAROLD STONIER, executing 
manager, American Bankers As 
sociation. 


His business didn’t exactly flourish, 
but he learned some fundamentally in. 
portant things about the toy industry: 
first, that toys were made and sold in 
the most haphazard seasonal fashion; 
that department stores made no special 
efforts to display, demonstrate, or to 
sell toys; and that most “toys” were 
scarcely more than idle playthings in 
which no child could develop a creative 
interest. 

By 1911, young toy manufacturer Gil- 
bert had succeeded in pushing his sales 
to $37,000, but the “net profit” was 
only $360. His business enterprise re- 
fused to get over its puny stage. But, one 


day during the Fall of 1912, while he § Ty 
was riding the trains rather disconso- § sm 
lately back to New Haven, he saw § of 
something which provided the spark so | 
badly needed. Ne 
Workmen were busy alongside the 
track erecting structural girders in the § tr 
process of electrifying the railroad. The § m 


steel girders, with their lattice construc- 
tion, gave A. C. Gilbert a terrific idea. 
Surely there were thousands of boys who 
would thrill to having a set of miniature 
construction girders and attachments to 
build bridges, steam shovels, and other 
mechanical equipment! That very 
night, Gilbert cut out of cardboard, on 
his dining room table, the first “ Erector 
Set.” 

Next Gilbert hurriedly made up # 
sample Erector Set of steel and tried it 
out on toy jobbers and department store 
buyers. The response and advance ot 
ders were excellent, but the Mysto 
Manufacturing Company had no dies, 
tools, or equipment to make the new 
toys. Gilbert went to see a New Haven 
banker. 

“Have you any security?” asked the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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CAN BE A PICTURE OF YOUR 
PROOF DEPARTMENT 


The business of your proof department can flow as 
smoothly and rapidly as this waterfall . . . with the help 
of the proper tool, 


For the proof department, the proper tool is the 
National Proof Machine. 


All items—and that includes incoming mail, counter 
transactions, and incoming clearings—are entered in this 
machine. It provides centralized control of all depart- 
ments and positive proof of every credit total recorded. 
The National 2000 Proof Machine makes accuracy 
compulsory. If the depositor makes an error in listing or 
in addition on the deposit ticket, or the operator presses ALL THIS AT ONE OPERATION 
the wrong key, the automatic locking device prevents the 
machine from accepting the next deposit. 1. Sorts items accord- = ing house letters as 


ing to destinations. by-product of 
When this happens, the operator merely presses the 2. Stores totalsforeach _listing. 
error key, the amount of the error is automatically printed Ss 


source. 4. Proves addition of 
on the master tape and correction made instantly. Only 3. Automatically pro- a deposit ticket. 


then will the machine go ahead on the next transaction. vides printed tape 5. Proves accuracy of 
No other machine has this feature ... truly compulsory for transit andclear- =the operator. 
accuracy. 

@ 
THERE'S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND-EVERY BANKING JOB 
Large bank . . . middle-sized bank . . . or small bank . . . there’s 
a National System to meet every need . . . not only in the proof 
department but in every other. Just take up your problem with 
the National representative. National Accounting-Bookkeeping 


Machines are available through priorities. CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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¥%* Seen from the sky, this field suggests the stripes 
of a zebra, or of an old-time prison suit. Like that 
of the suit, the purpose of its pattern is to prevent 
escape—not of a miscreant, but of mankind’s best 
friend, the soil. 

In strip cropping, narrow lands of cultivated 
crops such as corn or cotton alternate with grass 
or small grain, like streaks of fat and lean in a 
strip of bacon. Water cannot wash along the strips 
because they run level, laid out on contour lines. 
Crop rows on the contour retard the flow of water 
down hill. Before it can get a running start it 
tangles into the close-growing grass or grain and 

. is forced to drop such little soil as it has picked up. 
Strip cropping is suited to slopes, soils and rates 
of rainfall where contour tillage alone is not suffi- 


WHERE THE FARMER GETS A HELPING HAND 


ADVANCED PRACTICES MAKE FARMING MORE SECuR, G 


Safety Deposit for 
Soil Resources. . . 


cient, yet where terracing is not desired. Strip 
cropping reduces not only the rate but the amount 
of run-off, makes more water soak into the ground 
to keep crops growing through dry spells. While 
guarding .against capital losses it usually gives 
greater current yields. 

Case engineers cooperate with the federal Soil 
Conservation Service and the state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations to promote strip 
cropping, terracing, and other advanced farm 
practices. Case dealers and Case advertising urge 
farmers to adopt these ways. They are explained 
and dramatized by Case bulletins and full-color 
movies, both of which are available to you for en- 
couraging more permanent, more profitable farm- 
ing in your community. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


First point in contact with the farmer, familiar with local farming condi- 
tions, the Case dealer is source of counsel as well as supply in the means 
to apply the advanced practices—farm machinery. Case dealers welcome 
the cooperation of bankers in fostering better farm methods. They deal in 
tractors and machines known for endurance and sustained value which 


commend them for bank financing. 
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ur Granddaddy of War Loan Drives 


The assistant financial editor of the 

imp York Journal-American reminds 

e who willingly invest in War Bonds 

that there was once a time when the 

Washington Government couldn’t sell its 

wurities so easily. Jay Cooke’s famous 

I ampaigns during the Civil War, here 

neounted, introduced modern publicity 
Madhods into Federal financing. 


TAKES a lot of money to run a war. 
And the money must come from the 
people. 

This is just as true today as in World 
War I, when millions of Americans 
bought Liberty Bonds to help beat the 
Kaiser, and in the Civil War when pa- 
riotic purchasers of the famous “ Five- 
wenties” and “Seven-thirties” pro- 
vided the funds to help preserve the 
Union. 

During the dark days of 1861-1865, 
the public financing of a war was 
first demonstrated successfully, and the 
“grandfather” of today’s E, F, and G 
bonds was born. 

Early in 1861 the U.S. Treasury was 
ina plight. The mounting tension be- 
tween North and South curtailed busi- 
ness. Federal revenues fell sharply and 
Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. 
Chase was forced to borrow so heavily 
that the Federal debt rose more than 
4) per cent in the first six months of the 
year. 


Tae start of the war in April and the 
heavy losses in men and matériel served 
only to aggravate the condition. Public 
confidence waned from day to day, 
money went into hoarding and the 
banks were left with the impossible task 
of trying to finance both private indus- 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper for September 7, 1861, had as 
its leading article an account of “ The 
People’s Loan to the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Describing the bond-buying at 
the New York Assay Office, the 
magazine said: 

“In one corner was an old lady, 
who dived into her bosom and brought 
up an old stocking, the hoarded gold 
of a long life of self-denial and labor; 
with fingers that trembled with a new 
emotion she placed it in the hands af 
one of the clerks and received the offi- 
cial receipt for her glittering treasure.” 


Right, scene in the Assay Office during 
the loan subscription 


SAM SHULSKY 


try and the Government from a rapidly 
dwindling pool of specie currency. 

At this critical moment 40-year-old 
Jay Cooke came forward with the plan 
that has proved successful in three 
major wars. 

Cooke had remained on the sidelines 
during much of the early war financing, 
studying the conflict between the coun- 
try’s rising fiscal needs and its falling 
credit. He was convinced that the na- 
tion’s fight for survival could be fi- 
nanced only by the support of all the 
people, by raising money from every 
class—laborer, farmer, capitalist. 


His plan was considered revolution- 
ary, but Jay Cooke was no radical. He 
had been an independent “capitalist” 
since he was 10, when, with his savings 
he had bought a supply of toys and 
picture books and resold them in his 
uncle’s store in Sandusky, Ohio. He 
later worked in a general store, as a 
fur trader’s assistant in St. Louis, as a 
bookkeeper for a Philadelphia packet 
company and, beginning in 1839, as a 
broker and banker. On January 1, 1861, 
with only $150,000 capital, aud with 
war clouds gathering, he had organized 
Jay Cooke & Company, private bank- 
ers, of Philadelphia. 

The nation’s credit deteriorated so 
quickly that-the Government could 
issue bonds only at a rapidly increasing 
discount. In February of that year, for 
example, Secretary Chase asked bids on 
$8 million in 6 per cent bonds. He was 
offered prices ranging from 75 to 98, and 
had to accept as low as 90. The next 
month, with war preparations openly 


under way, he was offered as low as 85 
for another issue, and, refusing to accept 
less than 94, could raise only $3,099,000. 
Again in April, after Fort Sumter had 
been fired on, he had to take as low as 
85 to sell $7,310,000 of a $9 million loan. 
It was apparent that this program could 
not meet the ever increasing demands 
for money. 

An opportunity to test his theory of a 
publicly-financed war fund came early 
in the Summer of 1861. Pennsylvania 
had decided to raise $3 million for its 
defense. Still distrusted because of the 
repudiation of its bonds in the early 
’40s, the state learned in Philadelphia 
banking circles that the best price it 
could expect would be about 75. Cooke 
pleaded with the state’s officers to let 
him try to sell the bonds to the people 
at 100 cents on the dollar. Pennsylvania 
agreed and the stage was set for the first 
war loan drive in this country. 


Cooxe soon realized what our war 
bond salesmen have learned today— 
that it takes salesmanship to sell even 
government bonds to the people. He 
went aggressively about the job of sell- 
ing the Pennsylvania loan. He distrib- 
uted circulars and large posters through- 
out the state. As today, appeals were 
made to the public on the basis of 
patriotism and financial gain. The peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania were asked to show 
their “patriotism and state pride in this 
hour of trial,” and urged “to come for- 
ward and manifest their love of the old 
Commonwealth by a prompt and cor- 
dial response to her call.” . 

“But independent of any motives of 
patriotism,” the poster went on, “there 
are considerations of self-interest which 
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Said the Bookkeeper to the Manager: 


What's this new paper we're using? It’s a pleasure 


to work with. 


Said the Manager to the Bookkeeper: 
It should be. We chose it after weeks of testing 
various kinds of paper for all our records. It’s Parsons 


Mechano Form. 


HIS firm has several different 


machines .. . and needs both 
sheets and cards that take various 
machine inks as well as hand-post- 
ing writing inks. Entries must be 
clean cut and legible and stay that 
way. Thesystem calls for matching 
colors in both paper and cards, and 
quite a variety of colors. 

If your records must stand plenty 
of use and abuse, take erasing, even 
with chemical erasers, without 
changing color, and stand erect 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « 


* For example: One manufacturer of bookkeeping machines uses ink that dries very 


in files without getting dog-eared, 
Parsons Mechano Form is what 
you need. Only in a cotton fiber 
paper can you get real wearing 
and lasting quality. 

So when you need bookkeeping 
and record papers that will do 
everything the job requires, specify 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM, 
an economical 50% cotton fiber 
paper, made by the mill that 
specializes in paper engineered to 
do the job right.* 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


quickly. It makes a clean, sharp impression . .. but after an hour it kept on spreading along 
the fibers in the paper. Working with this machine manufacturer, we evolved a paper formula 


which solved the problem .. . and will take any ink without smudge or spreading. 


| entered upon all sorts of short-term 


| risk the offering of a half billion dollars 
| of 6 per cent bonds—the famous “ Five- 


may be considered in reference tg 
loan. It is a 6 per cent loan free from 
taxation.” 


Railroads, insurance compay 
and individuals rushed to buy 
bonds in amounts as smal] 
$50. One thousand Philadelphia g 
Reading Railroad employes ay. 
thorized their company to de. 
duct sums for bonds from thei 
monthly wages—the first payroll 
deduction plan in our history, The 
loan was soon over-subscribed, 


Cooke’s publicity campaign, hov. 
ever, did not end with completion of the 
financing. He advertised its succes 
throughout the North; sent names of 
subscribers to local newspapers, to the 
Times of London (where there had been 
many doubters of the value of a popular 
bond sale) and even to President Jeffer. 
son Davis of the Confederacy, to illus. 
trate how solidly the North was behind 
the Union. 

He described the handling of the issue 
in a letter to Chase, and followed it up 
by asking him “to give us the manage. 
ment of the (Federal) loans . . . sub- 
ject to your supervision and advice,” 
adding that “we are ready to throw 
ourselves into the matter heartily and 
at once.” 

Chase, however, fearing criticism if 
he gave one banker a favored position 
with the Government, delayed decision. 
Instead, the Government turned to 
printing greenbacks—a quarter of a 
billion dollars’ worth. This only brought 
inflation and a race to buy gold. Dis 
mayed at this turn of events, Chase then 


credit operations to pay the war bill. 
Finally, in desperation, he decided to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Jay Cooke 
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= Goes faster with a 285 


1ed to 


@ Loan and discount work goes faster now because the Remington Rand 
Model 285 bookkeeping machine produces ai// related forms simultaneously! 


Specifically, the 285 provides independent form control and thus produces 

your Loan and Discount Journal, Liability Ledger and Note Notice, with 

duplicates of the latter serving as the Maturity Tickler, Audit Copy, 
Maker’s Record and Officer’s Copy — all in one operation. 


For two more vital reasons the 285 is the only machine for a your 
accounting procedures: First— its vertical registers are easily moved 
for varying functions or columnar requirements, while additional 
registers may be added for any future needs. Second—the 285 com- 
bines the largest number of genuinely automatic features on any 
one accounting machine. 


Banks from coast to coast use the 285 for loan and discount 
work, payrolls, trust, insurance and real estate accounting, and 
many more applications. 


They say the 285 creates substantial savings in time, labor and 
costs. Let the 285 create savings for YOU. Your nearest 
Remington Rand representative will gladly analyze your 

needs and give you a demonstration. .. with no obligation. 
Phone him today! 


Deliveries according to WPB regulations. 


Reminglon Rand 
Model 285 Bookkeeping Machine 


The ONE machine for EVERY accounting record 
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WAR BONDS—Continued 


Twenties” (callable in five years, my. 
turing in 20). To make them more y. 
tractive they were made convertibj 
into legal tender. Even so, the demanj 
was light and the bonds never com. 
manded a price of more than 9744, 

After worrying through the Summe 
and early Fall and failing to raise mor 
than a fraction of the loan, Chay 
| capitulated. In October 1862, Cooke was 
appointed the Treasury’s special agen, 
| for selling the largest loan in the young 
nation’s history. 

Cooke’s main approach to the sale of 
the issue was that it must be spread 
widely among the people. He argued 
that small investors would be mor 
susceptible to an appeal of patriotism 
and would also be more likely to retain 
their bonds. Furthermore, by spreading 
the loan widely it would be possible to 
avoid any severe strain on the country’s 
financial mechanism. Finally, such a 
— sale would bind the loyalty of many 

more people to the North. 
FAIL URE Ss He began his unprecedented task by 
launching a two-fold drive—(1) to or 
| ganize a sales force; and (2) to educate 
| the small investor. 

The first task took five months. He 
selected key men in New York, Phila 


Easy Sailing Now ee but there delphia, Washington and in the West. 


J Then he enlisted the further aid of sub- 
R h G Ah agents everywhere—town bankers, in- 
m ay be oug omg ead surance and real estate salesmen, civic 
| and religious leaders. In all he picked 
OOK at the accompanying chart . . . which shows BUSINESS FAILURES 2,500 people. 
how failures multipljed after World War I. In AFTER WORLD WAR I This accomplished, he turned to the 
three years . . . from the 1919 level . . . the number of task of educating the public. The news. 
commercial and industrial failures jumped 267%. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
Current liabilities involved jumped 450%. 


Late in 1864 Cooke also undertook sale of the 


Government’s “Seven-Thirties.” This notice 
one knows. That’s why thousands of banks now recom- to feoen Ladiie’s 


Will history repeat? Will failures multiply again? No 


mend Credit Insurance to their customers . . . and many 


banks insist on this protection in the granting of loans. U. Ss. 7-30 LOAN. 


American Credit Insurance places a definite cash value The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that sb 
on accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . guarantees that they will be paid . . . scriptions will be received for Coupon Treasury Note 
and this protection now can be extended without charge to include the payable three years from Aug. 15th, 1864, with semi-at 


nual interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths pet 
bank as a named assured. Write now for more information to: American Credit cent, per annum—prineipal and interest both to be pai 


Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 45, First National Bank Building, in lawful money. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. . These Notes will be convertible at the option of the 
GA “2 FaAwterK holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold-bearing bonds, 
Ei | payable not less than five nor more than twenty yest 
PRESIDENT from their date, as the Government may elect. They will 
be issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1000, and 
52"“Yoar $5000, and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollam « 


CREDIT INDEMNITY making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the i 


Cr edit Insurane e | terest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 


COMPANY _ Special Advantages of this Loa. 
New Guarantees Payment | 18 a NationaL Savincs Bang, offering hight 
1893] (1945 J . | rate of interest than any other, and the best security 

-~ of Accounts Receivable Any savings bank which pays its depositors in U.S. Not 
considers that it is paying in the best circulating medic 
of the country, and it can not pay in any thing belle 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL GITIES OF UNITED STATES AND GANADA , /Fitsown assets are either in Government securities 
| notes or bonds payable in Government paper. 
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mel) WHY WE'RE CALLED A BANKER’S BANK 


d to the 
he news- 
2) Banking for bankers has always been a dominant characteristic of 


sale of the Bankers Trust Company. Services to banks, such as those listed above, 


his notice 
are handled by specialized departments, and the entire Correspondent 


N. relationship is personally supervised by officers assigned to cover your 
ve that sob section of the country. This explains why more and more banks are 
web making active use of Bankers Trust Company Correspondent services. 
oan Inquiry is invited on any problem in which it is felt we can be of help. 
tion of the 
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renty year 


mma BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MAGNITUDE 


This is not a snowdrift. This great pile is composed entirely of 
machined chips of high-strength aluminum alloy. 4 These chips 
are produced by the machining operations on the A-26 Invader 
wing spar caps, fabricated into complete wing assemblies by 
Beechcraft. @€ The magnitude of the production job assumed by 
Beechcraft on the A-26 Invader program is symbolized by the 
fact that it takes a bulldozer to sweep up the chips from the 
machining operations on only eight parts of the thousands 
incorporated into the A-26 Invader wings. 


Beech Aincrat 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR a) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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To hold a place with its merchandising neighbors, the bank must be open and light, and excite interest by color and activity 


The Bank of the Future 


PERRY COKE SMITH 


It can be said without qualification that there is more in- 
terest in post-war bank construction and remodeling, with 
a view to better merchandizing of bank services, than ever 
before. Accordingly, the editorial staffs of BANKING and 
Architectural Record put their heads together and asked 
Mr. SMITH, member of the firm of V oorhees, Walker, Foley 
and Smith, New York architects, to write this article. In 
it the merchandizing possibilities of “tomorrow’s bank” 
are emphasized. 


considered in general terms. A building is a remedy 
for an ill and the right prescription can only be 
written after careful individual diagnosis. The illnesses 
requiring buildings vary as the illnesses of the body— 
sources from within, infection from without, senescence 
and psychology of the patient. Therefore this study and 
discussion of what modern banking quarters should be 
can have only the therapeutic value of the sulfa com- 
pounds. 
But there may be some value in what follows because 
a general diagnosis was 
conducted by BANKING. 
Twenty-three bankers re- 
ported the results they 
would expect from a new 
or remodeled building. 
Adding together these 
replies (several excerpts 
appear elsewhere with this 
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Prosser of building construction are not easily 


Shake Hands... 


Inspiring... 


Bank. Services Should Step Forward and 


Bank Buildings Should Excite Interest . . . 
It Is No Longer Good Business to Be Awe- 


article) a consistent pattern is obtained of the bankers’ 
conviction as to what the modern bank should say to the 
public. The writers of these letters responded freely and 
earnestly so that I feel, in attempting hereafter to 
translate these ideas into assistance in planning new 
quarters, the foundation is firm, though broad. 

The first and all but unanimous idea expressed in the 
cross section taken was that the bank building, as well 
as the banker, must get rid of the “stiff-collar and fishy 
eye” and meet the customer at least as engagingly as a 
first-rate retail store. As expressed in the letters, this 
conception is a natural result of the changed conditions 
in the business of banking. One banker says: “‘ We have 
never had a banking system in this country designed for 
public convenience. Historically our banking legislation 
has been busy creating a market for government bonds, 
facilities for the rediscount of commercial paper, and 
mobilizing the productive capital of the nation. Only 
lately have our legislators discovered John and Mary 
Doe and the kids, and their need for a home and a car, 
an easy way to pay household bills, get cash in emergen- 
cies, start a small business, 
make plans for retirement 
and finally have their es- 
tate settled by a depend- 
able agency. New banking 
structures are reflecting 
this more modern view of 
the place of banking in our 
social structure.” 
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All other ideas expressed in the replies seemed to serve 
this one central idea. They may be grouped roughly un- 
der four classifications: service, functional arrangement, 
visual expression and merchandising. 

“ Under service, the first classification, these charac- 
teristics were mentioned: 

(1) Clear direction of the public. 

(2) Ample public space to avoid congestion. 

(3) Special facilities for cashing payroll checks. 

(4) Drive-in teller facilities. 

(5) Ladies’ retiring rooms. 

(6) Conference and meeting rooms for the public. 

(7) Carefully considered air conditioning, sound-proof- 

ing and lighting. 

As to functional arrangement, the second point, the 
location of the loan department received almost primary 
attention. All but one of the replies mentioning it wanted 
this department separated from the main floor functions 
so that customers could conduct this business in private 
without embarrassment. Most thought it should be on 
another floor. One suggested associating it with a savings 
department in a separate section on the main floor so 
that these combined departments could be kept open 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. The dissenter believed that the 
loan department should be in a prominent location. He 
says: “ Many banks are still apologetic to a point where 
they have this department tucked away in some incon- 
spicuous place. It should be brought forward and dig- 
nified and made readily accessible. Many people coming 
to the bank have never sought to borrow before. They 
are frequently embarrassed and hesitant. If they find 
themselves unable to locate the department many may 
turn away. The psychology of this is obvious.” 


Besides the location of the loan department, the safe 
deposit department was a poor second for attention, 
Those mentioning it called for its association with the 
trust and bond departments. 

Every letter agreed on the third point, “visual ex. 
pression” which we describe more simply as: how a bank 
should look. Our new bank must be open, friendly, warm 
and unimposing; no more marble and bronze, no more 
columns, grills and cages. 

We now come to point four, merchandising. The let. 
ters agree that the banker must merchandise his services 
as vigorously as the retail merchant. Naturally good 
service, good functional arrangement and visual expres- 
sion all contribute to sales. Specific, direct merchandis- 
ing devices mentioned beside personnel training were 
window displays and interior exhibits. 

To sum up, the characteristics of modern banking 
business, as expressed by bankers themselves, are quite 
clear. The modern bank must promote a wide variety of 
services involving relatively small transactions. Many of 
these services are newly competitive. Practically all of them 
must be performed on the bank’s premises by personal con- 
tact. In this it is like retail merchandising—the banker 
must make clear to the public what he has to sell, why it is 
advantageous for the customer to buy and then to make it 
easy to close the transaction. 

Retail merchandising has always operated on these 
principles and has the technique because its housing has 
had a long and progressive development. With banking, 
this is not true. As I recall, up until 1929 or later, the 
banker was still enthroned in his august temple, granting 
his favors reluctantly. Therefore in designing banking 
quarters not only must the changed character of the 


Interesting displays, carrying the story of the bank’s services, should be given ample space in important location 
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business be considered but public prejudice must be 
overcome, and for every new bank that will be built in 
the next 10 years there are dozens standing with their 
too enduring marble and bronze, saying to the public 
what the banker doesn’t want to say. 

First of all comes the exterior. Many of my brother 
practitioners at this point, if not before, will leave the 
audience, saying that functionally designed space, hon- 
estly enclosed, will speak for itself. This is true, but 
nevertheless to meet the modern bank’s merchandising 
problem we must start our planning outside. 

In order of importance after the exterior, comes 
second, facilities for display; third, clarity of arrange- 
ment; and fourth, comfort in conduct of business. 

One banker replying to BANKING’s inquiry, made an 
interesting observation. He said that he had been told by 
two top-flight merchandising men that a bank building 
isa definite deterrent in a retail merchandising district. 
Both men are engaged in chain store merchandising and 
both refuse to rent quarters in the same block with a 
bank. The banker said that after having been told this 
he noticed specifically that pedestrian traffic in front of 
his bank was a fraction of that on the other side of the 
street. 


To mY mind this does not add up if you consider it 
only a population basis. A bank, I would guess, has as 
many customers and employees per business hour as a 
top-grade jewelry store or book store occupying an 
equal ground area. Therefore it would seem to me that 
this condition is due to the short hours of banking busi- 
ness, the large number of holidays and its appearance in 
a city block. As to appearance, the bank attends the 
merchandising party in a stiff shirt and striped pants 
and the boys move over to the other side of the room 
where the atmosphere is more congenial. 

So I think this is the first thing to fix. I honestly can- 
not even attempt to evaluate the drawing power of a 
facade of any kind. But I do believe, that for a bank to 
take its desired place in a retail merchandising district, 
ina small town or big city, its exterior must excite inter- 
est. That is why the retailer spends time and money 
modernizing his “front” and dressing his windows. 

Now, what are the visual techniques for exciting inter- 
est? They are considered to be illumination, color and 
movement as the stimulating characteristics and sub- 
ject matter of personal or human interest as the holding 
characteristic. 

Applying these principles to the exterior expression 
of a bank, we come up with large clear openings showing 
a colorful and well-lighted interior, filled comfortably 
with people, happily transacting their business. This, of 
course, is a simple answer, well understood at present by 
bankers and architects alike. I think that it is undenia- 
ble as far as it goes, but I should like to carry it further. 
It seems to me that the most important idea of all, ex- 
pressed in several of the replies to BANKING, was con- 
cerning displays or exhibits of public interest. The best 
merchandising procedure that a bank can follow (aside 
from proper personnel-customer relations) is to cause 
the customer and prospect to understand the nature of 
the services rendered by the bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Warmth and Friendliness 


The bankers who offered suggestions for the “bank 
of the future’ generally agreed that its architecture 
should express warmth and friendliness. “ Leave out 
the tombstone atmosphere,” they said, “and give it 
plenty of light and a homey atmosphere.” 

Many of the replies to BANKING’S query empha- 
sized the importance of comfortable working quarters 
for the staff. Air conditioning and modern lighting 
were also frequently suggested as desirable features of 
a new building. 

Here are a few fragments from the experts’ an- 
swers. Other answers will appear more in detail in 
a subsequent issue. 


“Old-fashioned banks were built to glorify the 
banker—make him look important, surround him 
with luxury. Modern banks are built for the customer 
—make him feel important, serve him quickly, pleas- 
antly, conveniently.” 


“Where it is possible to provide the space, I believe 
that it is desirable to have a hall for public meetings 
and conferences. This, of course, applies more to 
banks in small communities.” 


“Use less cold and forbidding marble and bronze. 
Provide plenty of parking facilities; also drive-in 
windows. . . . Bank architects should study how 
bank work flows, and substitute less mausoleum and 
more functional design, less creative artistry and 
more efficient use.” 


‘‘A combined savings and personal loan depart- 
ment in a prominent place on the main floor of the 
banking room that could be open from 8 A.M. to 
5 P.M. without interfering with regular banking 
hours in other departments. Streamlined quarters 
using plastics or similar type of interior fixtures easily 
altered to fit current needs. Eliminate marble and 
bronze.” 


“Every physical comfort and convenience that 
adds to the pleasure and efficiency of the employees 
adds to the business of the bank. Contented employ- 
ees are not kept contented by convenient, well- 
lighted, air conditioned working quarters, but those 
things help. Proper locker room facilities, lunch and 
club rooms, and sick bays are important.” 


“Tf we were planning a new bank building, we 
would aim at a homey atmosphere. . . . We would 
want an exhibit room next to, or as part of, the lobby, 
to be used for displays of public interest.” 


“‘We are planning to erect three new branch bank 
buildings as soon as conditions permit. We are under- 
taking to make them as open in appearance from the 
outside as any retail store. We seek to break down the 
feeling that one must get through an iron wicket gate 
set in formidable stone walls. Rather, we hope people 
will be able to look through glass walls and see what 
goes on inside.” 
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E involvement of the United 

States in World War II carried 

with it an unparalleled chal- 
lenge to the American economy. A ¢ 
job of production had to be done, 
and a job of financing as well. 
American industry and American 
agriculture have handled the pro- 
duction job magnificently, Ameri- 
can banking has done the financing job so well that even 

its worst critics have been loud in its praise. 

But peace will bring another economic challenge, one 
so great that it will call for the exercise of skill, judg- 
ment, and ingenuity in even broader measure than did 
the challenge of war. Furthermore, on the way in which 
the peacetime challenge is met there may well depend 
the whole future pattern of our economic life. And there 
will not be present the wartime patriotic urge to help 
drive us in search of the solutions to the problems in- 
volved. It will simply be a case of hard, and perhaps 
thankless, plodding with no public glory, and certainly 
no decorations or honors as a reward. 

Let us look at two of the more obvious problems that 
will be inherent in this coming challenge, not with the 
idea that the solution can be stated but only for the sake 
of getting them into clear focus. 


Employment C6 HE most immediate economic 

challenge when peace comes will 
be that of unemployment. In spite of all the optimistic 
forecasts that have: been made to the contrary, we 
should still harbor no illusions on the point. There will be 
unemployment; it is inescapable in the very nature of 
the job that must be done in getting back to a peacetime 
economy. For reconversion will obviously require only a 
part of the present working force. The other part of it 
will just have to be laid off until such time as wartime 
machines can be replaced on factory floors by peacetime 
equipment. 

In this connection two questions naturally arise. How 
much unemployment will we have? And how long will it 
last? The honest answer to both questions is: nobody 
knows. But there are some things that will help to 
determine’ both the volume of unemployment and its 
duration. Here they are, and these do not necessarily 
constitute the whole list: 

One is the speed of reconversion. On this point, estimates 
differ. There are those who seem to think that the job 
can be done in a matter of months; there are others 
who guess that it will take a couple of years or even 
more. Certainly the whole job of conversion from peace- 
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time to wartime production took many months, and jt 

takes both optimism and boldness to assert that re. 
conversion can be accomplished more speedily. More. 
over, it is clear that the speed with which the job can be 
done will differ with different industries. One leader jn 
the automobile industry has stated that, so far as his 
company is concerned, it can be turning cars off the 
assembly line in less than three months from the time it 
gets the signal to go ahead. Others in the same industry 
say it can’t be done. The same disagreement exists in 
other lines. Of one thing we can be sure, however, and 
that is that in every line of business every effort will be 
strained to get back into civilian goods as fast as pos- 
sible. Industry does not want its plants standing idle. 
That does not pay. But even with the best intentions 
and with the greatest efforts, it will still remain a fact 
that the speed of reconversion will partly determine 
the volume and the duration of unemployment in in- 
dustry. 

A second factor will be the speed of demobilization. 
This, naturally and properly, will be dictated by mili- 
tary necessity. But it is already quite clear that we shall 
be under the imperative necessity of maintaining large 
forces of occupation on the continent of Europe for a 
considerable time after the armistice; and the same 
thing will undoubtedly be true in Asia when the Japs 
have been defeated. That will affect the speed of 
demobilization. 

In the same connection it can be foreseen that. if we 
intend to salvage any great volume of our matériel of 
war, many thousands of men will be needed for the task. 
Some — perhaps much — we shall probably not at- 
tempt to’ salvage at all. The cost could be prohibitive. 
Some — perhaps much — we may choose to leave for 
our Allies to salvage. But doubtless there are huge 
quantities of virtually priceless scarce materials that 
we ought to and will bring back, and they will be sal- 
vaged largely, if not chiefly, by men and women of our 
armed forces. Those who will perform this task will be in 
addition to the personnel who constitute the armies of 
occupation. And to the extent that this is done, the 
speed of demobilization will again be retarded. 

It might be added that even if complete demobiliza- 
tion could be undertaken immediately hostilities end, 
the job would still take a long time. There are millions 
of personnel involved. Each ship can bring only so 
many home on each trip, and with vast distances to 
cover — especially in the Pacific area — it will be a 
time-consuming job. 

Naturally there will be heavy pressure, both from 
those in the armed services and from their relatives at 
home, to assure the earliest possible return to civilian 
life. But any honest, intelligent examination of the sit- 
uation leads to only one conclusion — it cannot be 
done rapidly. 

Perhaps it is just as well that the task will take time. 
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For while these millions are being returned home, the 
task of industrial reconversion will be going on, and the 
reabsorption of,men by industry — without a glutted 
labor market — can then be accomplished in a much 
more orderly way. 

One other thought may well be added respecting 
post-war unemployment. Its length and volume will be 
affected also by the size of our post-war armed forces 
and by our decision respecting compulsory military 
training. Viewing the problem in the light of all the fac- 
tors, therefore, it may well happen that both the volume 
and the duration of unemployment will be less by far 
than pessimists estimate, even though worse than op- 
timists profess to foresee. 


Inflation = more important than the chal- 

lenge of unemployment will be the one 
that will come on the financial side — the problem of 
inflation and its control. For it must not be forgotten that 
war has always been the great breeder of inflation, and 
the present worldwide holocaust may prove to be no 
exception to the rule, even for America. Furthermore, it 
is well to recall that even though we did have consid- 
erable inflation during World War I, the peak of prices 
was not reached until the Spring of 1920, and the disas- 
trous deflation came later. 

In the present period every element that is needed to 
feed the fires of a mad inflation is with us. The American 
people have unprecedented purchasing power in their 
hands. There is, as we are all too well aware, a serious 
shortage of all the kinds of economic goods, durable and 
otherwise, for which this purchasing power would nor- 
mally be used — houses, automobiles, electric and other 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, elec- 
tric irons, stoves and so on. Millions of people are actu- 
ally hungering, or hankering, for the things they have 
had to go without for several years. Actually in other 
times the maddest kind of inflation would already have 
occurred in similar circumstances — assuming the ab- 
sence of controls. 

Now, what can save us from serious post-war inflation 
in such a situation? Well, one thing would be a stern 
continuation of price control. Few of us like it. Some of us 
were reared to hate any type of governmental inter- 
ference with economic life. But the undeniable fact is 
that price control during this war has been a tolerably good 
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Bretton Woods Report 


Here is the summary of the report, “ Practical In- 
ternational Financial Organization Through Amend- 
ments to Bretton Woods Proposals,” based on 
studies of special committees representing the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers, and the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade: 


**The international financial proposals by 
the Bretton Woods Conference last July lie 
primarily in the fields of banking and 
finance. The banking associations, there- 
fore, have recognized their special respon- 
sibility for studying these proposals with 
care, and for making public their con- 
sidered judgments concerning them. 

**We find much that is desirable in the 
objectives and in certain features of the 
Bretton Woods plan; but we also find 
provisions which, in our opinion, are fi- 
nancially unsound and, if adopted, might 
retard rather than promote enduring re- 
covery. 

““We suggest a way of preserving and 
making effective the desirable features of 
the Bretton Woods proposals while at the 
same time avoiding their more serious 
dangers. In brief, we recommend that the 
plan for the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development be adopted 
with minor changes, but that the plan for 
the International Monetary Fund be not 
adopted, as it embodies lending methods 
that are unproved and impractical. In lieu 
of the Monetary Fund we recommend that 
certain of its features be incorporated into 
the provisions for the bank. In this way, 
we believe, the objectives of Bretton Woods 
could be achieved and the risks reduced.” 


job. If proof be needed, then all that is necessary is a 
comparison between the price rises on controlled com- 
modities and those on goods not subject to control. 
The comparison should end all argument about the job 
done. 

It is perhaps unusual even to hint that business men 
and bankers should favor a continuation of govern- 
mental interference with the economy. Yet it is a fact 
that British bankers — than whom none are more con- 
servative — petitioned their government many months 
ago to continue price control until such time as the 
production of civilian goods shall have caught up with 
demand. That’s plain economic horse sense if disastrous 
inflation is to be avoided. J# would be an open invitation 
to disaster to remove the controls while serious shortages of 
goods continue to exist. And it might not be a bad idea, 
even in a democracy, to impose stinging penalties for 
violations of price-ceilings since, after all, the health of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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Bank of Chicago. 


N THESE times when all banks depend on governments 

| as a means of investing their swollen deposits, and 

lean on their meager yields to furnish a major portion 

of operating revenue, it is doubly important to explore 

every means available for measuring the relative invest- 
ment advantage of the various issues. 

There are three factors contributing to a maximum 
return from an investment in governments: (1) the inter- 
est yield, (2) the tax status of the investor, and (3) the 
opportunity for profit through sale. 

The first two of these need little comment. Quotation 
sheets indicate the yield each issue will produce at cur- 
rent market; the investor needs only to determine the 
maturity range’ meeting his requirements and to select 
the issue with the greatest yield within that group. The 
tax status of the investor is known only to him, and he 
must select issues which will minimize taxes as much as 
possible. 

Not so well understood, perhaps, are the factors that 
influence the future profit possibilities of the various 
issues or the procedure which can be followed to prede- 
termine that profit. There are elements in our economy 
which make that possible—elements which did not exist 
a few years ago. 


Taere are two kinds of market action which affect 
profit possibilities. One of these is the short swing—up a 
few 32nds today, down a few 32nds tomorrow—resulting 
largely from the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. The other is the slow, inexorable march of each 
issue along a market path it cannot escape as long as our 
Federal Government must issue new or refunding bonds 
—a path fixed by the rate pattern of Federal financing. 

No one can forecast the daily or weekly variations in 
markets, and purchases made with hopes of profits 
resulting from this kind of market changes are within the 
range of mild speculation. Anyone willing to do a little 
research and a lot of figure work can predetermine the 
long range market action and so forecast profits with a 
high degree of accuracy. The variation in potential 
profits offered by the various issues makes this an inter- 
esting study; the information will be highly profitable. 

Market action is only one of the elements of bond 
profits. Good accounting dictates, and income tax laws 
require, that a premium paid at time of purchase must 
be written off against the coupon income to the earliest 
payment date. Regardlesss of the accounting method 
employed to accomplish this, it causes, in effect, a 
gradual and steady decrease in the book value of the 
bond. The difference between this reduced book value 
and the market price at any future date is the book profit 
at that time. Book and market prices are equal when the 
bond is purchased, and they are again equal on payment 
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date. Obviously, the maximum profit is available at some 
point between these dates, and that point can be deter- 
mined with a high degree of accuracy at the time the 
bond is purchased. Intermediate market fluctuations are 
relatively unimportant. 

To forecast the broad market trend for any issue, it is 
necessary to make an assumption which really is no 
assumption at all, it being commonly accepted as a fact. 
It is that the government bond market is a controlled 
market in its broad aspects. Logic discloses the necessity 
for such control. New issues are offered under a finance 
curve which governs the relationship between coupon 
rate and call date. It is vital to an orderly money market 
that a consistency be maintained in issuing these new 
bonds; it is vital to the success of each sales effort that 
issues already on the market are not available at a more 
attractive yield than those of the new offerings, maturi- 
ties considered. Thus one of the contributing factors to 
the success of the War Loan drives is the fact that no 
materially better yields are available in the market. This 
requires a control which is accomplished by means with 
which we are all more or less familiar. 


To ILLUSTRATE how this control can be interpreted into 
future market prices, let us consider the 2 per cent and 
134 per cent issues. The 2 per cent bonds have been 
offered for some time with an eight-year period to call. 
This is*an anchor post of the finance curve. The 134 per 
cent offering has been at five years sixand one-half months 
to call—another anchor point. The long 214’s and 
the one-year 7%’s are the “end anchors” and all others fall 
in their proper place on the curve, but the 2’s and the 
134’s wilkserve to illustrate. 

When the eight-year bond has been outstanding for 
two years five and one-half months, it will have a re- 
maining life of five years six and one-half months—the 
same as the 134 per cent bond had when issued. At that 
time it should sell at a market price which will produce a 
yield not greater than that produced by the 134 per cent 
bond when it was issued, or 1.75 per cent. The Treasury 
Department must use every power at its command to 
make it do so, as failure would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to market a new 134 per cent issue. 

This would make the 2 per cent bond sell at not less 
than 101% to yield 1.75 per cent when five years six 
and one-half months from payment date. For want of a 
better name, we might call this its true value. After it 
has been outstanding for another six and one-half 
months and has a remaining expected life of five years, 
its true value would have advanced to 1012%¢ to bring 
its yield down equal to that at which a new five-year 
bond would be issued. 

Chart I is a graphic illustration of the broad market 
movement which the 2’s of 3/15/’52-’50 can be expected 
to make as long as the present Treasury finance curve is 
in effect. 
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Referring to the chart, the straight line AC represents 
the book value and the curved line AC represents the 
path of the market. The short vertical lines crossing the 
curved line connect the high and low market quotations 
in each quarter, illustrating the degree to which market 
has followed projected true values. The spread between 
the straight and curved lines drawn between A and C 
measure the book profit—past, present and future. A 
maximum profit of slightly over two points is indicated at 
about three years before call, and it is obvious the profit 
will gradually disappear over the next three years. 

Chart II illustrates profit possibilities when the same 
bond is acquired four years before its call date at 
101% to yield 1.49 per cent. Purchased at this price, the 
maximum profit indicated is 2% and it should develop 
two years later. Assuming the bond is sold at that time 
to prevent dissipation of this profit, we will have a 
capital gain of $8.44 per bond. If the investor is subject 
to a tax of 40 per cent on income and 25 per cent on 
capital gains, he will have a total net return after taxes 
of $24.52 over a two year period on an original invest- 
ment of $1,019.37. This is a yield, roughly, of 1.20 per 
cent which is not bad for a four-year bond. 

Some of the other issues appear less profitable when 
this yardstick is applied. The true value line for a 2% 
per cent partially taxable issue is shown on Chart ITI. 
This is drawn to reflect prices which will produce yields 
after 16 per cent income tax that are reflected by the 
finance curve after 40 per cent. If purchased eight years 
prior to the call date to yield 1.20 per cent after taxes 
(comparable to the 2 per cent bond), it would cost 
108%. A book value line drawn from that point will 
reveal that at the end of five years a book profit of 
12% points is indicated as compared to over two points for 
the 2 per cent bond. If purchased four years prior to call, 
the price should be 1052%>. Two years later there would 
be an indicated profit of 1% contrasted to 7% for the 
2 per cent taxable bond. 


Turse profits have been computed on the theory that 
the bonds were purchased at their present “true value.” 
It is apparent that a higher market would produce a 
lesser profit and a lower market a greater profit than 
that indicated. The results in either case can be easily 
measured on the charts. 

Development of these “true value” lines for each 
coupon rate (adjusted for the partially taxables) and a 
chart drawn for each issue will produce a valuable yard- 
stick for measuring the potential profit differential be- 
tween issues and serve at the same time as a measuring 
stick as to the fairness of current market prices. It will 
eliminate much of the guesswork in buying for maximum 
profit as well as for the greatest interest yield. 

It is not advocated that investors use these charts as a 
sole guide to buying and selling for profit. Interest is the 
greatest income factor of a portfolio. However, in select- 
ing an issue it should be recognized that the profit poten- 
tial is greater in some than in others and this should be 
acknowledged as being one basis for judgment. 

Note should also be taken of the fact that no weight is 
given in the charts to excess profits tax. This is a tax 
which attaches itself to the investor rather than to the 
issue. A bank subject to excess profits tax can hardly 
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afford to increase fully taxable holdings and can well 
pay an extra premium for the partially exempt issues. 
Any premium above the true value line of partially 
taxables is a reflection of the cost of that exemption. If 
the market stays above that line, the yardstick will 
reflect less profit than the actual; however, it is never- 
theless an accurate measure of the relative profit poten- 
tial of the various partially exempt issues. 

It is recognized the basic finance curve of the Treasury 
Department might be changed and hence upset these 
calculations. As a matter of fact, such a change is now 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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Planned Spending 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


BANKING requested this article because of the author’s 
intimate knowledge of the campaign, which was prepared 
by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the 
Office of War Information. Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., is 
the advertising agency task force of the Council for this 
exclusively bank-sponsored program. 


NLY a great aggregate mass of financial self-re- 
Q straint can be expected to avert a whirlwind of 
inflation with attendant disastrous loss to every 
American. Rugged individual thrift is vital now. The 
nation’s “controls,” thus far operating imperfectly to 
check inflation pressures, are liable to be rendered 
powerless if millions of Americans do not set up and 
sternly apply their own controls on personal and family 
spending and saving. 

To bankers all this is so trite and obvious they are 
likely to think everybody understands. But the buying 
behavior of large sectors of Americans shows they do not 
understand or do not fully realize the peril; do not com- 
prehend that inflation is not just a vague threat but a 
definite personal danger to each of them. 

How can the wild spenders be influenced to change 
their habits? How can the intelligent savers be influ- 
enced to hold their savings until the time when they 
can be spent safely, profitably for their owners and the 
nation? A concentrated, continuous educational effort 
seems to be the best answer and the bankers are by all 
odds the best teachers. 

Fortunately the bankers have taken the lead in this 
educational task. Fortunately, also, they have ready at 
hand for immediate use some excellent “teaching ma- 
terial” or “lessons” to use locally to “educate” the 
people of their communities—advertisements which 
can be obtained free in mat form or which may serve as 
ideas or suggestions for adaptation to the bank’s own 
ways of advertising. 

The educational campaign of which these advertise- 
ments form a part was developed for the U. S. Treasury 
and the Office of Economic Stabilization for the double 
purpose of fighting inflation and financing the war. The 
Office of War Information collaborated with the War 
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Advertising Council through an agency task force to 
produce advertisements acceptable to banks and de. 
signed exclusively for them. 

Many bankers will recall that A.B.A. President W. 
Randolph Burgess, in his first official letter to the mem- 
bers of the Association, called attention to the impor- 
tance of this educational effort. Dr. Burgess continues to 
work for the cause and has presented it at many group 
meetings of bankers. Under his lead, the A.B.A. is lend- 
ing the use of its facilities to the project. 

A recent step in the progress of the campaign was the 
mailing to 16,000 banks of a four-page folder also pre- 
pared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation 
with the Office of War Information, U.S. Treasury and 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. In this folder a 
progress report was made: More than 1,000 banks or- 
dering nearly 9,000 newspaper mats (free) to be used in 
sponsored advertising; advertising suggestions addi- 
tional to those contained in the original campaign book; 
examples of adaptations of the newspaper mats in the 
making of leaflets, blotters, handbills, stuffers,- etc.; 
posters for outdoor advertising, car cards, etc. 


Tae planned spending and saving advertisements are 
regarded by leading bankers as ideal for use by banks 
because they urge the motive of good investment as well 
as patriotism; they point out the advantages to the in- 
dividual and his family of saving with a long-term— 
10-year—objective (a home, retirement, education, etc.); 
they urge the building up of bank accounts as well as the 
buying of War Bonds; they suggest the importance of 
mass thrift to post-war prosperity and employment, and 
they are’sound and appropriate in tone text and illus- 
tration for bank advertising. 

A reading of these advertisements will disclose that 
they are excellent between-drives promotion for the 
sale of War Bonds; and are consistent with the Treas- 
ury’s official War Bond copy policy for the period be- 
tween the Sixth and Seventh War Loans. 

The hope is expressed that every bank in the United 
States will take an active local part in the effort to in- 
duce every American to spend and save wisely. 


PS 
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A Time for BOLD ACTION 


CLYDE S. CASADY 


Mr. CAsADy, executive secretary of the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Council, briefly examines factors that may 
affect the ability and willingness of the people to save. The 
challenging problems involved, he thinks, “make savings 
banking an enticing field of endeavor for men of ambition 
and vigor.” 


American wartime savings now exceed the aggre- 
gate of all previous savings. The total has reached 
an all-time high of more than $100 billion. 

It is estimated that three out of every five Americans 
now own War Bonds totaling almost $40 billion. One 
half the people own life insurance policies with cash 
equities of $33 billion. More than one-third have de- 
posits in savings accounts aggregating $34 billion. 

This is an unprecedented record, and the money saved 
during this period has helped our nation to avoid the 
dangers of uncontrolled inflation. But custodians of these 
increased savings cannot afford to be complacent about 
the future. Among other questions which should be con- 
sidered are these: 

What portion of these funds, resulting from war-inflated 
incomes and limited supplies of many commodities, will be 
withdrawn after the war? 

What portion of these wartime savings, on the other hand, 
represent permanent additions to the accumulated wealth of 
the country? 

Mutual savings bankers, in particular, should give 
serious thought to the probable future role of their in- 
stitutions. Only a few years ago many bankers were 
expressing concern over the slow growth of mutual sav- 
ings banks, which for a decade had shown gains amount- 
ing to less than the dividends paid. They were also dis- 
turbed by studies showing that 70 per cent of total de- 
posits were owned by 15 per cent of the depositors; that 
62 per cent of the deposits were held by persons over 50 
years old, and 38 per cent by persons over 60. 

Not only were savings banks facing new competition 
before the war, but deep inroads had been made into 
what had been almost their exclusive field for mortgage 


T* startling statement was recently made that 


“We must discover ways of providing 
and publicizing attractive, convenient 


jinancial services. . .. We must find 
ways of increasing our earnings in 
order to hold our present deposits and 
to encourage future thrift. These are 
challenging problems which call for fer- 
tile minds, aggressive leadership, bold 
action.” 


Car card adapted from poster sent with 
Advertising Council’s campaign book 
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investment. Faced with this serious challenge, savings 
bankers were then seeking ways to broaden their serv- 
ices and to streamline their methods of operation. 

The end of the war will again focus attention upon 
these competitive problems. It is not too early for sav- 
ings bankers to study the probable effects of certain 
underlying trends which may be expected to affect the 
willingness as well as the ability of people to save. Spe- 
cifically, they should ask themselves how the margin for 
savings will be affected by: 


(1) Continued high living costs, with smaller take-home 
pay. 

(2) High post-war taxes, withheld at the source. 

(3) Unrestricted consumer goods, aggressively adver- 
tised. 

(4) Easy credit, instalment buying. 

(5) Increased Social Security taxes and benefits. 

(6) Life insurance premium payments. 

(7) Low interest rates. 

(8) Direct sale of government bonds to individuals. 


All of the above factors affect not only the ability of 
the people to save but also their attitude toward savings 
and toward institutions competing to handle savings. 
Let us examine each briefly. 


High Living Costs—Reduced Incomes 


During the war the cost of living, taking into account 
deterioration of quality, has risen about 35 per cent. It 
seems to be generally agreed that prices will continue 
substantially above pre-war levels for some time after 
the close of hostilities. But the end of the war may bring 
reduced incomes for many families. Elimination of over- 
time, reduction in working hours, possibly lower wage 
rates and fewer woman workers to supplement family 
incomes seem an inevitable consequence of the return of 
10 or 12 million men to civilian life. Reconversion to a 
competitive peacetime economy may restrict profits of 
many business enterprises, forcing reductions in salaries 
and wages. 

Temporarily, at least, these developments may have a 
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serious effect upon the ability of many people not only 
to make additional savings but to maintain the savings 
they have previously made. 


Continued High Taxes 


The debt carrying charge must be paid from taxes, 
and sound fiscal policy would require some provision for 
gradual repayment of principal. 

Practically everyone approves of generous allowances 
to those who have borne the brunt of battle, but we must 
recognize that the cost of these benefits will not be small. 
In addition, the maintenance of armed forces of sub- 
stantial size may be necessary to enforce the peace. With 
the growth of governmental functions in general, there 
is no doubt that post-war budgets will far exceed those 
which were considered high before Pearl Harbor. 

With a reduced national income when wartime ex- 
penditures are curtailed, it seems inevitable that taxes 
must continue relatively high. But, the larger the propor- 
tion of national income going to pay taxes, the less the 
purchasing power which remains for workers and other 
consumers. High taxes, therefore, will adversely affect 
the ability of the public to save 


Deferred Consumption 


Unquestionably, a considerable part of our huge war- 
time savings has resulted from shortages of many prod- 
ucts which people would like to buy. But when these 
goods again become available along with new products 
developed through wartime research, millions of families 
will be tempted to go on a “buying splurge.” 

The long-awaited opportunity to buy will come at a 
time when many workers are faced with reduced incomes, 
temporary unemployment, or transfer to new jobs. For 
these families, the savings margin from current earnings 
will disappear, and past savings may be withdrawn. 


Easy Credit 


After the war, savings bankers must face the likelihood 
of a great expansion of instalment financing and con- 
sumer loans of all types. This is bound to have an un- 
favorable effect on the savings margin for deposit in 
banks. 

It is this prospect which has caused some leaders 
to propose that savings banks be permitted to make 
personal loans, to extend the scope of their loans for 
home repairs and equipment, and that clubs and other 


a AMERICAN... 


Help Stop Inflation... 


Spend Less.. Save More 


“special purpose” savings accounts be promoted more 
aggressively. 


Social Security Costs and Benefits 


The maintenance of Social Security on a self-support- 
ing basis (requiring increased taxes) is an important 
safeguard against reckless increases of promised bene- 
fits. Once this principle goes “‘ by the boards,” and a part 
of the costs are shifted to the general budget, the temp. 
tation to increase benefits at the expense of taxpayers in 
general may jeopardize the whole plan. 

Presumably, wise counsels may still prevail and the 
increased rates necessary to avoid these dangers may be 
voted. If so, the margin for other savings will be cor- 
respondingly reduced for millions of workers. If not, the 
willingness of these workers to save may be lessened by 
rosy promises of increased Social Security benefits and 
the high tax burden on the general public may be further 
increased. 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance has now become the principal method 
of saving in this country, used by one-half of our people. 
There is now almost $150 billion of life insurance in 
force in the United States, exclusive of about $125 bil- 
lion of national service life insurance issued by the Gov- 
ernment to those in the armed services. 

The regular payments necessary to maintain this 
protection in force steadily build up savings funds, 
which may be readily obtained in case of need. Make no 
mistake, the life insurance companies and their aggres- 
sive agents are strong competitors for savings. 

Savings bank life insurance may prove of enormous 
significance in years to come. It may prove to be the 
service which keeps the savings banks in the forefront 
as custodians of the people’s savings. 


Low Interest Rates 


If bond yields continue low, savings banks must in- 
crease their investments in mortgages or become recon- 
ciled to low earnings and low dividends to depositors. 
In the latter event, some depositors who need additional 
income will be forced to seek other fields for investment 
or take other steps, such as the purchase of annuities 
from life insurance companies. 

As for new savings, there would seem to be a real 
question whether returns of 114 to 24% per cent will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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WHY SMALL LOANS COST MORE 


CARL A. BIMSON 


This is the conclusion of last month’s article by the 
vice-president of the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona. In the first instalment of his practical discussion 
of small loan costs to the bank, Mr. Brmson took up the 
numerous operating steps incident to making the loan. In 
this article he completes the cost survey. 


books, and even though you do not send notices in 

advance of the payment due dates, you will find on 
an average that notices at a five-day delinquency will 
have to be mailed out on 15 to 20 per cent of your 
accounts. Another 8 to 10 per cent will require a second 
notice, and probably a third notice will have to go to 
5 per cent of your accounts. Beyond this point, you 
will always have some troublesome accounts which 
will require special letters, telephone calls, or personal 
contact. 

Even though an account never goes delinquent, you 
will have at least 12 entries to be made each year on the 
applicant’s note or ledger card, and each entry requires 
the handling of a payment made in person or by mail. 
These payments require handling by tellers with all the 
usual routine work involved in their acceptance and 
proper crediting, the periodic proving of notes and 
ledger cards, figuring interest rebates on prepaid notes, 
and stamping the paid note and ledger card, the journal- 
izing of the paid note and its return to the borrower, and 
finally, the filing of the paid ledger card for future refer- 
ence if desired. 

The foregoing operations do not include such items 
as entries of loan information in a central file, the making 
up of an index record of loans carried where accounts 
are filed in chronological order by due date, or the re- 
porting of such loans to a loan exchange, which is fre- 
quently maintained at a credit bureau or elsewhere for 
the protection of lenders to prevent pyramiding of loans 
by borrowers. Neither does it make provision for losses 
or loss reserves, which must be provided for. 


T: rH1$ point, the loan has only been put on your 


O: COURSE, your operations will be further complicated 
if you are handling dealer paper covering automobiles, 
appliances, or FHA note purchases. In such cases, you 
will have dealer reserve credits to post and lines of credit 
to review at periodic intervals, among other details. 

Regardless of the size of your department, there is no 
way in which these operations can be eliminated and 
they all take time, equipment, and personnel. 

In any consideration of costs it is well to remember 
that there are two types of costs to be considered: 
acquisition costs, which are virtually the same for all 
sizes of loans but not for all types of loans; and collection 
costs. 

Under the heading of acquisition costs, we must in- 
clude advertising expense, the cost of printing applica- 
tions, note forms, contracts, co-maker statements, 
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rate charts, ledger cards, etc. In addition, of course, 
there will be the cost of credit reports, the proportionate 
salary expense for loan interviewers, clerks, and admin- 
istrative officers. Telephone expense, rent, light, and 
heat must also be assessed to this phase of the operation. 
These acquisition costs will range from $3 to $6 and 
will vary in different banks and with different types of 
loans. For instance, a study of our department indi- 
cated that the average acquisition cost of a personal 
loan was $3.12, to which was added the average pre- 
mium on our group life insurance, 60 cents and the per 
loan expenditure for advertising, 61 cents. These costs, 
together with a reserve for losses of one-quarter of 1 
per cent, or 49 cents, brought the total cost, before col- 
lection, to $4.82. 


Is CONTRAST to our personal loan costs, appliance, 
furniture, and equipment paper costs $2.18 per con- 
tract to place on our books. Although there was no 
life insurance involved in these loans, we did have an 
average cost of 48 cents per loan for fire, theft, and em- 
bezzlement insurance, carried on the full value of all 
such contracts. Advertising expenditures per loan, how- 
ever, were considerably less, amounting to only $23 
per contract. To these totals would have to be added 
any loss reserves, and if these were set at one-quarter of 
1 per cent also, they would have amounted to 55 cents 
per loan, bringing our total cost in connection with 
placing these loans on our books to $3.44, as compared 
with $4.82 for personal loans. Here again, however, 
minimum charges are in order because prior to Regula- 
tion “W,” studies showed that 39.27 per cent of this 
class of paper was discounted for amounts of less than 
$100. 

Collection costs will range from 12 cents to 20 cents 
per payment and possibly even higher. Our experience 
in the handling of practically all classes of paper indi- 
cated that the special treatment necessary on past due 
accounts just about doubled the cost of handling across- 
the-counter payments on all loans and contracts. For 
example, the cost of receiving, posting, and proving of 
payments on all loans has increased from eight cents 
each in 1941, to approximately 12 cents under present- 
day operating conditions. The cost of maintaining a 
collection department with travel expense, rent, tele- 
phones, salaries, supplies, and retainer fees for attorneys 
has increased the per payment cost by approximately 
another eight cents. Using the figure of 20 cents per 
payment, we must then add an additional $2.40 per 
year to the acquisition cost of every loan to arrive at our 
true cost of making and collecting. 

With these figures in mind, let’s consider a personal 
loan made for $50, repayable in six monthly payments. 
The cost to place such a loan on our books, with loss 
reserves and insurance costs added, has been established 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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This article by the supervisor of local accounts, Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company, appeared in a recent is- 
sue of Electrical World. Believing that the plan described 
by Mr. Mayo can be used by banks in other communities, 
BANKING obtained from the McGraw Hill Publishing 
Company permission to reprint it. 


has been actively engaged in merchandising electric 

and gas appliances, selling them either on open 
accounts or on instalment accounts. Appliance sales in- 
creased from a modest beginning to a pre-war gross vol- 
ume of about $2,000,000 annually. Wartime restrictions 
in appliance production, as well as in instalment credit, 
resulted in the reduction of the number and amount of 
instalment accounts on our books to the lowest point 
in many years, which makes this an opportune time to 
adopt a change in policy. 

Few financial houses offered plans for underwriting 
instalment accounts when the company started selling 
appliances. The funds had to be furnished by the com- 
pany and, as the merchandising programs expanded, 
more and more funds had to be provided. 

The company has always believed that furnishing 
funds for this purpose was a proper function of banks, 
but there were difficulties in bringing that about. It was 
desirable for the company to preserve all customer 
contacts. If the company had discounted the instalment 
paper in the normal way, which could easily have been 
done, those contacts would have been removed and the 
contingent liability would have had to appear on the 
books of the company. 


rE 1922, the Connecticut Light & Power Company 


Ix COOPERATION with the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company of Hartford, a new plan for financing appli- 
ance instalment sales was developed. This bank, a lead- 
ing one in the state, operates seven branches in our 
territory. The company will use the plan in its 27 district 
and branch offices, serving about 203,000 customers. 
These offices cover 107 communities served with elec- 
tricity and 30 localities with gas, having a population of 
approximately 703,000, according to the 1940 Federal 
Census. The instalment sales to be financed will include 
those to domestic, commercial and industrial customers, 
and similar sales made by dealers and discounted by the 
company. 

The plan has unique features which will achieve sev- 
eral highly desirable objectives and simplify its opera- 
tion. The bank will purchase the accounts without re- 
course, so the company’s balance sheet will not need to 
show a contingent liability. This feature is an innovation 
and gives the company a distinct advantage not gen- 
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erally provided for in other financing plans. It will take 
the company out of the financing field, with the bank 
assuming this function. Raising merchandise capital 
periodically will not be necessary as such funds will be 
automatically furnished when sales programs are ex- 
panded. 

The company will retain full control of its merchan- 
dising policies and will be entirely free to develop this 
business. The company will act as the bank’s agent, 
without compensation, in bookkeeping and collection 
matters, eliminating duplications in this work, which 
will result in a low operating cost for the plan. The 
company will retain the advantage of dealing directly 
with its customers as heretofore, so that satisfactory 
relations will be continued. 


Taz agreement executed between the company and 
the bank will cause only minor changes in the com- 
pany’s accounting procedures with no increase in ex- 
penses. The company will establish the installed prices 
of appliances, minimum and maximum terms, amount 
of financing charges, approve credits, and collect down 
paymepts. As sales are made they will be set up in the 
company’s accounts receivable and billed to customers. 
At the end of the month, the bank will purchase without 
recourse the balances of all new agreements made that 
month, at face value less a small percentage as a reserve 
for uncollectible bills. This reserve will be the sole prop- 
erty of the bank and will be used to absorb bad 
debts. 

The original sales agreements will be assigned and 
delivered to the bank, which will have five days to 
purchase or re-assign them to the company if the bank 
elects not to purchase. The company will be responsible 
for all payments collected for the bank until such funds 
have been paid to them. Payments collected will be 
deposited locally with company funds. All monthly 
collections will be paid to the bank not later than the 
tenth day of the next month. The company will pay to 
the bank, within five days from receipt of their invoice, 
a monthly financing or interest charge at a predeter- 
mined rate based upon the average daily balance out- 
standing on these accounts during the previous month. 


Trerearrer, until such agreements are paid or other- 
wise liquidated, the company will perform all bookkeep- 
ing work; show on its service bills the monthly instal- 
ments due; answer customer questions; and follow col- 
lections. The company is authorized to take whatever 
collection action may be deemed advisable, including 
the institution of proceedings to repossess appliances. 
The company is also authorized to determine when 
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balances become uncollectable. The bank will reduce its 
outstanding balance by such amounts, charging them 
against the reserve. When six monthly instalments are 
unpaid, the entire balance of those accounts will be 
presumed to be uncollectable. Obviously, it will be in the 
company’s interest to minimize this possibility. The 
bank will be advised monthly of balances which have 
become six months delinquent. The company will remit 
to the bank all amounts received on accounts previously 
reported as uncollectable, which amounts will be cred- 
ited by the bank to the reserve. 


(Quarrerty reports will be furnished to the bank by the 
company, showing for each agreement: its number, date, 
purchaser’s name, amount paid by bank, balance due, 
amount delinquent if any, and the period of the de- 
linquency. As the volume of accounts increase, preparing 
such reports might mean considerable work, but these 
operations will be simplified by the use of punched cards 
and tabulating machines. 

In cases where it becomes necessary, because of de- 
linquency, to repossess appliances from customers, it 
will be done either by the company or by the bank at 
the company’s option. If the company repossesses ap- 
pliances and desires to own them for purposes of resale, 
it may do so by paying the bank the pre-determined 
value of such appliances, as set forth in a formula in the 
contract, based upon the depreciated value of the ap- 
pliances in question. Otherwise, the bank may repossess 
such appliances and own them and the company has 
nothing to do with it. 

If requested, the bank agrees to sell to the company 
for the amount of the unpaid balances any agreement it 
has purchased, returning the original agreement upon 
receipt of payment. The purpose of this provision is to 
enable the company to deal with its customers at all 
times in a manner best suited to maintain good public 
relations. Some customers will want to return appliances 
because they can no longer use them, and will wish to be 
relieved of the commitments made. Others will want to 
exchange appliances, before full payment, for larger or 
newer models. Then too, collection action may lead to 
new credit terms with customers before such time as six 
monthly instalments are unpaid. For these reasons, the 
company has the right to purchase such balances from 


The danger of totalitarian governments 
is that they nationalize poverty as well as 
industry and labor. 


Business efficiency is the art of working 
hard all the time to make out reports that 
someone else thinks he will read but never 
does. 
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» A plan for financing the merchandising 
of instalment sales on household ap- 
pliances, through the cooperation of a 
bank and a light and power company 


the bank and to re-sell them later under new agreements. 
The bank will also re-assign and deliver to the company 
the original agreements when accounts are paid in full 
or when they become uncollectable. 

When discounts are allowed for full payments before 
maturity dates, these amounts will be absorbed by the 
company because the company benefits when such out- 
standing balances are paid, as it no longer has to pay a 
financing charge. Credits or adjustments allowed cus- 
tomers for policy reasons or because of defective appli- 
ances are to be absorbed by the company and the bank 
held free of such arrangements. 

The company will furnish the bank such additional 
reports as may be required by the Bank Commissioner 
of Connecticut. The company will also furnish the bank, 
annually, a certificate from its public accountants show- 
ing the result of their examination of the balances, or a 
report concerning the efficiency of the company’s system 
of internal control relating to such balances. The bank 
will be permitted to examine the records maintained by 
the company at any reasonable time. The agreement 
made between the company and the bank will be subject 
to review upon written request of either party. The 
agreement may be canceled upon three months’ written 
notice but, if canceled, all terms and conditions shall 
remain in force with respect to transactions occurring 
prior to the cancellation date. 


Frou this brief description of the plan, it will be noted 
that the bank will have little bookkeeping to perform, 
which enables the bank to name an attractive financing 
charge. The plan will be started at an early date and no 
difficulties are anticipated in its operation. This plan 
goes a long way toward solving one of the problems that 
has arisen in connection with the merchandising busi- 
ness, namely, the provision of funds to finance such 
transactions, which under the new plan will be furnished 
by the bank whose proper function it is. At the same 
time, it preserves for the company the contracts with 
its customers who will continue to do business in respect 
to sales with the company, the same as heretofore. The 
amount of bookkeeping and collection work to be done 
by the company will be practically the same as under the 
old arrangement whereby the company furnished the 
funds to finance instalment buying. 


The major obstacle to world peace is the 
human race. 


To get collective bargaining men engage 
in collective loafing. 


A dollar doesn’t go as far as it used to, 
but it goes much faster. 
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The Measure of RFC 


The Wallace-Jones affair has drawn attention to the 
fact that Congress since 1932 has concentrated under a 
single roof enormous financial and economic powers. 
These accumulated powers are now so vast that their 
exercise one way or another is enough to affect the na- 
tion’s destiny, especially after the war. In putting Pilot 
Jones off the ship the President, therefore, has brought 
to a head an issue which in any case would have domi- 
nated the domestic scene sooner or later. Just what is the 
prize in this case? 

Here is an organization which, since its inception in 
1932, has disbursed $27,700,000,000, two-thirds of it for 
war purposes; which has $14,100,000,000 borrowing 
power; which can lend “any amount, [for] any length of 
time, [at] any rate of interest, . . . to anybody.” Au- 
thorizations and commitments of RFC and its subsidi- 
aries have exceeded $32,300,000,000; disbursements, 
$18,000,000,000. 

RFC is a business which, through its subsidiaries, 
deals wholesale in a host of manufactured articles and 
raw commodities: airplanes, trucks, trailers, tires; wool, 
jute, kapok, osnaburg, goosedown, silk; sapphire boule; 
highwines; revolvers; lamb skins; opium, oiticica oil; 
aluminum, tin, copper, lead; and scores of other products 
that go to make up the nation’s complicated business. 

Through the Defense Plant Corporation the RFC has 
poured thousands of millions into facilities to produce 
aircraft, gasoline, chemicals, metals, minerals, guns, ex- 
plosives, tanks, ships and ship parts, tools, etc. Through 
the Rubber Reserve Company the RFC has $700,000,000 
of other facilities producing synthetic rubber and certain 
constituents of aviation gasoline. After the war RFC 
is expected to undersell natural rubber at the latter’s 
pre-war price level. 

The Defense Plant Corporation has made $10,000,- 
000,000 of commitments for war plants, facilities and ma- 
chine tools. DPC has rented to contractors more than 
$1,000,000,000 of machine tools. The commitments in- 
clude 920 wholly-owned, integrated plants, totaling over 
$6,000,000,000, plus 122 plant expansions of $740,- 
000,000. These plants are now important factors in the 
USA’s aircraft, steel, chemical, machine tool, aluminum, 
synthetic rubber, magnesium, and aviation gasoline 
production. 

Look at another RFC subsidiary, the Metals Reserve 
Company. It has made total purchase commitments of 
$5,174,000,000, covering half a hundred different miner- 
als bought from 51 foreign countries and the U.S.A. 
MRC holds stockpiles of $539,000,000. Its records show 
advances to contractors, losses on sales, and mining 
subsidies. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation, another RFC 
subsidiary, has authorized about $10,000,000,000 for 
buying strategic materials; absorbing extraordinary 
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transportation costs in oil, coal, sugar; loans to cop. 
tractors for raw-material purchases; payment of sub. 
sidies, etc. On DSC’s shopping list are gasoline, alcohol, 
sugar, burlap, fibres, wool, tires, chemicals, silk, shellac, 
fabrics, etc. DSC subsidizes meat, butter, flour, crude oil, 
aluminum, wood pulp. Among its sidelines, DSC brings 
Latin Americans here for training as aviation pilots and 
technicians. It operates government owned pipelines, 

Through the War Damage Corporation the RFC has 
issued over 6,500,000 insurance policies. Also, the RFC 
has authorized large loans to its offspring — now under 
FEA — the U. S. Commercial Company, Petroleum Re- 
serves Corporation, and Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion. For war purposes RFC has authorized 11,216 loans 
aggregating $1,990,000,000. It has made 2,884 loans 
totaling $64,000,000 under the Murray-Patman Act re- 
lating to rationed articles. RFC’s authorized loans and 
investments of $13,200,000,000 for non-war purposes 
since 1932 include $3,400,000,000 for banks, building 
and loan associations, insurance and mortgage loan 
companies, etc. ; $1,500,000,000 to 98 railroads; etc. RFC 
has made 12,102 loans to business and industry, 21,842 
loans to sufferers from floods and other catastrophes, 
and 119,657 mortgage loans totaling $566,500,000. To 
the CCC the RFC has lent over $1,750,000,000 to 
finance cotton, corn, turpentine, tobacco, etc. 

The RFC has vast lending powers. It may finance 
commerce, industry and agriculture through all sorts of 
financial institutions (banks, trust companies, Federal 
land banks, livestock credit corporations, etc.); through 
state insurance funds; railroads; processors; etc. To 
facilitate, exports it may lend directly or by accepting 
drafts and bills of exchange. It may make loans to or 
purchase securities of business enterprises, alone or in 
cooperation with other lending institutions. For self- 
liquidating housing and other construction projects 


Jesse Jones, left, and Senator George of Georgia, sponsor of the 
Senate measure stripping all Federal lending agency powers 
from the Department of Commerce 
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such as bridges, tunnels, docks, canals, waterworks, etc., 
it may lend to state and local governments and others. 
It may finance mining, milling and smelting of ores; 
rural electrification; farm tenancy, etc. It may lend to 
the Export-Import Bank, the Corporation of Foreign 
Security Holders, foreign governments and central 
banks, the Land Bank Commissioner, the FHA, the 
RACCs, veterans, etc. 

Congress granted the RFC powers to create emergency 
corporations of a considerable variety to produce, ac- 
quire, carry, sell or deal in strategic and critical mate- 
rials; to purchase and lease land, buildings, facilities, 
etc. 

The RFC is the official disposal agency for surplus 
capital and producer goods, including plants, equip- 
ment, many types of raw materials and other industrial 
property, as well as aircraft and aircraft components. 

Since one billion of anything is a quantity almost im- 
possible to visualize, it is interesting to compare RFC’s 
Einsteinian resources with something with which we are 
more familiar. The borrowing authority of RFC — 
$14,000,000,000 — represents a sum greater than the 
combined deposits of the Chase National Bank, the 
Bank of America, and the National City Bank of New 
York. These three largest banks in 1944 held deposits 
aggregating $13,400,000,000. 

If RFC borrowed all the capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits of the 100 largest banks in the country, 
it would exhaust only about a fourth of its borrowing 
power. 

Not all the Government’s financially and economically 
powerful agencies are under the RFC. Senator Byrd has 
listed 34 additional agencies with an aggregate borrow- 
ing capacity as great as the RFC’s. Among these are the 
United States Commercial Company and the Export- 
Import Bank. Large-scale expansion of the latter this 
year appears certain. 


The Byrd-Butler Bill 


Senators Byrd and Butler have introduced a bill 
(S. 469) known as the Government Corporations Act. 
The bill would require wholly owned government cor- 
porations to submit annual budgets. It would require 


Former Vice-President Wallace at the Senate Committee 
hearing on his nomination to the Commerce post 


their accounts to be audited by the General Accounting 
Office, and would prohibit creation of new corporations 
or expansion of the capital of existing ones without spe- 
cific congressional authorization. Senator Butler has 
asked the Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
hold hearings on the bill soon, but OPA renewal will 
and Bretton Woods may get priority there. 


Small Business Developments 


If congressional appropriations to the small business 
committees are an index, the new Congress is more 
small-business-conscious than its predecessor. Under 
Dr. H. Dewey Anderson, the Senate Small Business 
Committee has scheduled for study this year a list of 
subjects suggestive of the TNEC of pre-war years. Dr. 
Anderson was researcher, and for a time Secretary of the 
TNEC, and has since held posts with the Rubber Direc- 
tor and UNRRA. While Representative Patman’s small 
business committee operates on smaller resources than 
its Senate counterpart, it will come in for attention this 
year. The Patman committee has commenced publica- 
tion of a fortnightly report on committee activities. 
Both the Murray and the Patman committees will look 
into the credit needs and desires of small business. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee in 
February held a brief hearing on the bill to prolong until 
the end of 1947 the life of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. Maury Maverick, SWPC’s head, disclosed his 
belief that there should be a permanent small business 
bureau in the government and that SWPC should be it. 
Some members of Congress look askance at suggestions 
to make emergency agencies into permanent ones, es- 
pecially where functions are duplicated. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, presented to the Senate com- 
mittee the Association’s position. He pointed out that 
the A.B.A. had raised no objection to SWPC’s creation 
as a wartime agency with lending power, but that the 
A.B.A. does not approve of SWPC making business 
loans once the war emergency is past. In response to a 
question, Dr. Stonier also made it clear that the A.B.A. 
never opposed the FHA, as is sometimes mistakenly 
asserted. Asked whether the banks had not learned 
something from the lending experience of the SWPC and 
RFC in the commercial field, Dr. Stonier expressed re- 
gret that those agencies have not made more business 
loans than has been the case. His point was that their 
experience is too limited to afford satisfactory compari- 
son with lending by the country’s commercial banks. 
The latter, Dr. Stonier told the committee, are confident 
they can handle all legitimate business demands for 
credit after the war and desire the chance to do so, 
without the competition of government-subsidized 
loans. 


Meeting with House Banking and 
Currency Committee 


To explain the work of the Small Business Credit 
Commission, the A.B.A. representatives met informally 
with members of the House Banking and Currency Com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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1. Executive Committee of Trust Division meeting at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York City 


People You Know w= Trusts, State Associations, Job Relations, Cost Analysis, 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


2. Eastern Secretaries Conference in New York City 


3. Job relations institute for New York-New Jersey bankers 
WEIMAN & LESTER 


@ Picture No. 1, Trust Division’s Executive Committee, |. to r., 
John A. Reid, James C. Shelor, T. Stanley Holland, Edwin 
W. Marvin, N. Baxter Maddox, A. Stanley North, Craig R. 
Smith, George C. Barclay, Howard C. Lawrence, William H. 
Goodman, Charles E. Orcutt, Merle E. Seleeman, Evans 
Woollen, Jr., Division President Frederick A. Carroll, James 
W. Allison, Foster W. Doty, W. Elbridge Brown, Richard G. 
Stockton, Raymond H. Trott, Louis S. Headley, Carl W. 
Fenninger, Robertson Griswold, H. M. Bardt, Chester R. 
Davis, Gilbert T. Stephenson, and Carlysle A. Bethel. . . . 
@ Picture No. 2, Eastern Secretaries Conference, l. to r., W. 
Randolph Burgess, Armitt H. Coate, N. J.; George C. Fernald, 
Me.; Harry L. Additon and Nute B. Flanders, N. H.; Harry M. 
Nelson, Me.; Harold Marshall, N. Y.; Percy B. Menagh, N. J.: 
John S. Gwinn, Mass.; Walter R. Williams, Jr., N. Y.; Kenneth 
McDougall, Mass.; William J. Lum, Conn.; Matthias F. 
Reese, Md.; C. W. Bailey, Tenn.; A. G. Brown and William T. 
Wilson, of A.B.A., N. Y.; and G. Harold Welch, Conn. . . . 
@ Picture No. 3, New York Job Relations Institute, l.to r., Leroy 
S. Clark, Henry FE. McCone, C. Edward Berryman, Marcus D. 
Goodale, G. Stephen Henninger, instructor, Thaddeus C, Cox, 
J. Stanley Brown, Edmund G. Flowers, Clinton W. Schwer, and 
Stanley H. Green . . . @ Picture No. 4, Country Bank Cost 
{nalysis Conference, William C. Rempfer and A.B.A. Staffers 


1. Working on country bank cost analysis survey formula 
SCHNELL 
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5. Oregon Bankers Association meets with business and civic groups to discuss GI Bill of Rights 


GI Joe, Mortgage Financing, A.I.B. Education, Farm Credit 


Drew, Amy, and Conklin, at the First National Bank, Parks- 
ton, S. D. . . . @© Picture No. 5, Portland, Ore., discussion of 
“GI Bill of Rights” by representatives of banks, Portland 
Realty Board, Oregon Savings and Loan Association, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, American Legion and Disabled Veterans. 
... @ Picture No. 6, Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing 
and Urban Housing, l. to r.. D. J. Needham, W. Randolph 
Burgess, A. George Gilman, F. G. Addison, Jr., Philip A. 
Benson, William A. Reckman, P. R. Williams, E. W. Thomas, 
Ernest M. Fisher, E. C. Northrop, and J. O. Brott. .. . 
¢ Picture No. 7, Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit, 1. to r., 
A. L. M. Wiggins, N. V. Torgerson, L. C. Wright, Frank C. 
Rathje, J. N. Thomson, Frank G. Addison, Jr., John H. Crocker, 
Edgar McBride, R. P. Holding, J. C. Wilson, C. W. Bailey, and 
\. G. Brown. Present but not in picture, Charles T. O'Neill, 
W. L. Smith, W. Randolph Burgess, and Harold Stonier. 
@ Picture No. 8, A.J.B. Executive Council, l. to r., Herbert E. 
Widenhofer, W. Howard Martie, T. S. Wiggins, Albert O. 
Werner, Everett C. Stevenson, Walton L. Sanderson, David L. 
Colby, LeRoy Lewis, President Wiliam C. Way, Vice-president 
David T. Scott, Robert C. Rutherford, George J. Greenwood, 
Jr., Herman W. Kilman, Floyd L. Geyer, S. J. Kryzsko, Ed- 
ward C. Boyer, and Howard R. Chamberlain. Present but not 
in picture—William A. Irwin and Floyd W. Larson. . . . 


. A.B. Executive Council meeting in Jacksonville, Fla. 


6. 


4.B.A. committee confers on post-war housing proposals 


Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit meeting in Washington 
ACME 
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Mr. COoLean, nationally known consultant on resi- 
dential construction and finance, was chairman of a 
“* Building for the Future”’ symposium recently sponsored 
by BANKING. 


EGEND has given the banker a remoteness that sets 

L him off from his fellows. In spite of the fact that 

most banks are so planned that their officers sit in 

full view of the public and are more readily approached 

than the heads of most other businesses, the legend per- 

sists. The fictional character of the lender as both 
grasping and relentless seems hard to break. 

That it is being broken, that the public is getting a 
new concept of the banker as a servant of his community 
and a counselor of his depositors was made vividly clear 
in the joint meeting of bank officials and representatives 
of manufacturers of building materials and equipment 
held in New York on February 15 under BANKING’s 
sponsorship. 

The ivory tower notion of banking faded before the 
description of the methods of customer contact being 
advanced by the Savings Banks Association of New 
York State “Plan a Purchase” campaign and of the 
variety of plans being employed by alert bankers in 
small cities and large metropolitan areas. 


Merchandise Bank Service 


The one principle of all these methods is that the 
banker must step out into the marketplace and mer- 
chandise his service in the same way that all good 
business men sell their products. And as a result, the 
savings account ceases to be an abstraction and becomes 
a visualization of concrete things and the anticipation of 
the customer’s real desires. Along with that, the bank 
becomes the instrument through which desires are ob- 
tained, and the banker the active aid in their achieve- 
ment. 

All this gives the depositor a new incentive toward 
savings and a new attitude toward his bank, and it 


Building for the Future 
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brings the bank more business. But it brings to the bank 
new responsibilities as well. 

When the bank sets up goals for saving, it assumes 
some responsibility for the rightness of those goals. 
When a bank puts in exhibits it cannot avoid some 
responsibility for the soundness of the materials and 
products exhibited. Moreover, when the bank solicits 
exhibits, it must be able to offer assurance that they will 
be effectively shown and that there will be a proper dis- 
crimination as to the quality of products exhibited. 


The pictures on this and the following page 
were taken at the “Building for the Future” 
symposium. 


These responsibilities lead to new departures both in 
service and organization. They require that sound finan- 
cial counsel be supplemented with the means for sound 
technical counsel. Several of the speakers at the Feb- 
ruary conference told of meeting these requirements by 
including an architect on the bank staff. 


A Staff Architect 


The need for such an officer becomes increasingly clear 
as some of his functions are outlined. He must be able to 
assist the officers of the bank in shaping their policies as 
to the characteristics of the structures which will be 
acceptable for security. He must keep them informed as 
to trends in design, construction, and equipment that 
may affect the financial pattern of mortgage loans. He 
must be able to interpret the bank’s policies to borrowers 
and help them develop their plans in harmony with 
those policies. He must be responsible for the propriety 
and adequacy of exhibits. He must inspect new con- 
struction to assure that the promised security is pro- 
duced as expected. 

Such a man, carefully selected, ought to be able 
materially to assist not only in the merchandising 
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program of the bank but to contribute: to the soundness 
of its loans. But the bank’s problems and responsibilities, 
as the conference brought out, do not cease here, for the 
new era is likely to require further changes in lending 
practice. 


Post-War Building 


H. Judd Payne, vice-president in charge of the Maga- | 
zine Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation, and a 
speaker at BANKING’S conference, reported a Dodge 


The concepts of the house and of what goes to make a 


complete house are in a state of flux. Modifications of 
older concepts, deeply rooted in the law of real property, 
have occurred already and will continue to occur in the 
years ahead. The modern house demands equipment 
unknown in the days when the principles of the law were 
formulated, and much of this equipment, while in- 
timately associated with the functioning of the property, 
may have but slight physical connection with it. At the 
same time, other parts of the house, once plainly integral 
with the structure, are becoming less fixed in character, 


Tomorrow’s Mortgage Loan 


estimate that in 37 eastern states non-residential 
building will average not less than $1,600,000,000 
a year as compared with $2,100,000,000 a year for 
residential building in the first post-war decade. 
These figures are based on factual contract tabula- 
tions, not on over-all estimates. 

Mr. Payne emphasized the importance of con- 
tinued efforts to make advance plans for needed 
privately financed building. 


A Million Houses a Year 


If future responsibilities are great, the opportunities 
are no less so. In an era of restoration and expansion, 
vast amounts of credit will be needed. But, like blood in 
circulatory system, it must be pumped continuously and 
continuously renewed. A million houses a year can be 
produced in this country and can be absorbed. But they 
will not build themselves. Nor will they get built at all 
unless constant stimulation is given to the producing 
industries, and to the investing and the home buying 
public. 

Since there can be no greater stimulus than a vitalized 
credit system, the banks are at the heart of a peacetime 
revival. In order that credit can perform its creative 
function, the mortgage !ender must exercise far-seeing 
leadership in encouraging and directing the uses of 
credit, with a view not only to his customer’s needs, but 
to the larger community and national needs as well. 

The assumption of this leadership does not imply that 


e If the mortgage loan is to remain an effective instru- credit standards should be loosened. On the contrary, a 
ment for home finance, new definitions are called for, greater attention to the borrower’s requirements and 
— modification of law may be necessary, bank examiners capacities, to the character of the security, and to the 
must be acquainted with the altered facts of life, and the prospects and possibilities of the community, can 
im loan, perhaps, will have to be repatterned to suit more strengthen rather than weaken the lender’s position. 
in- complex depreciation factors. His leadership gives him a new opportunity to control 
nd The growth of a larger scale construction industry the character of his security and to influence the destiny 
b- creates its own special financing problems. If house of his community. Beyond this, it provides the best 
by building is to take on more of the aspect of a manufac- _ possible insurance that the private enterprise system will 
turing process, it must be given financing suitable to be preserved. 
that kind of process. That the mortgage loan on the 
individual house does not meet that need is evident when PHOTOS BY WEIMAN & LESTER 
ar one contemplates what the financing problem of the 
to automobile industry would be if an individual, stage- 
as payment chattel mortgage were placed on each chassis 
be as it was swung on the assembly line. Here is a new field + 
as for creative financial thinking. ¥Y 
at High farm income, reduced farm debt, combined with 
le almost two decades of deferred maintenance in farm 
TS buildings, offer another field for loan expansion for which 
th the banking system, as the conference revealed, is not 
ty yet fully prepared. At the same time, the provision of an 
n- adequate supply of rental housing in cities is another 
0- piece of unfinished financial business, for which the 
lending institutions must take the responsibility of 
le leadership or step aside for an expansion of government 
8 credit operations. 
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Mr. CROWELL is vice-president of The Bank of Douglas, 
Douglas, Arizona. 


HE subject of state taxation of banks has never been 
Ts important in the history of American banking as 

it is today. This condition was brought about by 
the abnormal increase in bank deposits and in many 
states has resulted in substantial increases in capital and 
surplus. It has been a fundamental policy of American 
banking to recognize the obligation of keeping a satis- 
factory ratio of capital to deposits. The greatest deter- 
rent to this policy has been the practice of some states to 
tax banks on the capital structure. 

Until 1943 Arizona was in that class. Because the 
average ad valorem tax rate in Arizona was quite high 
the Arizona banks paid the highest taxes of any banks 
in the United States. This fact was established by the 
Committee on State Taxation of Banks of the American 
Bankers Association by setting up a hypothetical “ Bank 
on Wheels” and then taxing it under the laws of each 
state. In pleading with the Arizona Legislature for a law 
providing for taxation under a different method, the 
bankers pledged themselves to strengthen the capital 
structures if relief was granted. This pledge has been 
fulfilled. On December 31, 1941 the combined capital 
and surplus of Arizona banks was $6,356,525 and on 
December 31, 1944 the total was $9,081,500. This indi- 
cates an increase of $2,724,975, or 42 per cent plus. 
No new banks were chartered during that period. 

Arizona banks are now taxed as other corporations, 
on net earnings and real estate, except that no exemp- 
tion is allowed banks for income from tax-free United 
States and municipal bonds. Also other corporations 
have a graduated rate up to 5 per cent but banks pay 
on a flat 5 per cent rate. This provides fair and equitable 
distribution of taxes among the banks. They must pay 
taxes on real estate if they desire to hold it. A bank 
having no real estate except bank building is not penal- 
ized by being in competition with a bank having a sub- 
stantial portion of its capital structure offset by other 
real estates. 

To get the background for dislike on the part of 
bankers for an ad valorem tax on bank shares one must 
consider the principle which was not only implied but 
explicitly expressed in the original national banking 
statute of 1863, as amended in 1864, providing for taxa- 
tion of national banks shares. The authors of that act 
with profound wisdom included this provision: 

“That nothing in this act shall be construed to pre- 
vent all the shares in any of said associations . . . from 
being included in the valuation of the personal property 

. in the assessment of taxes imposed under state 
authority . . . but not at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other monied capital,” etc. 

There have developed finance companies, building 
and loan associations and various other lending agencies 


Bank Capital Benefits from Excise Taxes 


JOHN B. CROWELL 


operating in competition with banks. These institutions 
are taxed on income and real estate and yet our courts 
have consistently declined to rule that this competition 
provides discrimination against banks in being other 
monied capital taxed at a much lower rate than the rate 
imposed upon banks, unless the banks were able to show 
by legal evidence that such competition actually existed 
in substantial amounts. It usually proved impossible to 
prove the existence of such competition, even though 
everyone knew it existed. 

In view of the long history of adverse decisions the 
only way relief can be obtained is for banks taxed on the 
share basis to never cease in a crusade to get one of the 
other forms of taxation provided in Section 5219 USRS. 


“Bank on Wheels” 


N ORDER to improve the bank tax laws in the sev- 
eral states, to make bank stock an attractive invest- 
ment and to encourage the building up of capital 
structure of banks, the ‘‘ Bank on Whee's”’ study re- 
ferred to by Mr. Crowell is timely and helpful. 

Claude F. Pack, in his address as president of the 
State Bank Division, at his annual meeting held in 
Chicago last September, said, in referring to the 
1939 study: 


The study shockingly reveals that a bank of identical 
size located in each of the 48 states would be taxed an- 
nually in amounts varying from $404 to $5,600, depend- 
ing upon the tax laws of the different states. Still more 
disturbing is the fact that in 27 of the 48 states, banks 
and trust companies operating under state charters bore 
a higher burden of taxation than did national banks. 
Except to the extent that Congress has given them au- 
thority under Section 5219 of the U. S. Revised Statutes, 
states have no power to tax national banks. The effect of 
excessive and discriminatory taxes has caused large 
banks in several states to surrender their state charters 
and join the national banking system. 


The following figures for the “‘Bank on Wheels” 
supplied by a bank in Phoenix, Arizona, show the 
wide difference in state tax burden imposed upon the 
bank before and after the tax law was amended: 


Total County, State and City Taxes 


Under excise tax measured 


Under ad valorem tax in 1942 by income in 1943 


Amount $4,378.44 $1,491.10 
Percentage 

of income 44.6 14.44 
Percentage 

of capital 

accounts 


These figures show that the tax burden was nearly 
three times as much under the ad valorem method 
as it was under the excise method. 

Tuomas B. PATON 
Secretary, Committee on State Legislation 
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CUSHING 


News Notes for Country Banks 


Farm Faets and Figures 
Did You Know? 


HAT agencies in the Farm Credit Administration 
Tira a total of $772 million of free government capi- 
tal and paid in surplus at end of fiscal year 1944; 

Tuat farmers own between $3) and $4 billion worth 
of War Bonds; 

Tuat the milk-producing possibilities of four-month- 
old heifer calves can now be judged more accurately 
with a method developed by USDA scientists; 

Tuat there were 5,800 farm foreclosures in 1943, com- 
pared with 11,000 the previous year and 65,000 in 1934; 

THAT eggs with stronger shells and less subject to 
spoilage will be produced as a result of current breeding 
experiments; 

TuHat 1,894,000 bales of 1944 cotton had been put 
under CCC loan by the end of January 1945, while 
1,226,000 bales had been purchased direct by this Federal 
corporation, commercial banks being used to a large 
extent in both types of operation; 

Tuat less than eight cents goes to the cotton farmer 
out of every dollar paid by the consumer for cotton 
clothes and household goods; 

TuatT the President asked Congress to increase FSA 
funds for rural rehabilitation loans in the year starting 
next July to $125 million, compared with 67 million this 
year; tenant purchase loans he would increase from $15 
to $50 million; 

THat cash farm income was over $20 billion in 1944 
compared to $9 billion in 1940, and $5 billion in 1933; 

Tuat a big program of research in farm credit and 
agricultural finance has been set up by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, an impartial fact-finding 
institution not affiliated in any way with the Government; 

Tuat potato shippers in producing sections of Idaho, 
Maine, Oregon, California, Colorado, and the Red River 
Valley section of North Dakota and Minnesota must 
now offer their shipments for sale to a government 
agency at ceiling prices or less before they can obtain a 
permit to sell in commercial channels; 

Tuat banks are being utilized again in the 1945 wool 
purchase program of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which is to buy practically the entire U. S. clip? 
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North Carolina Agricultural 
Credit Costs 


An average PCA loan costs the farmer $9.60 per $100, 
and merchant credit costs over $33 per $100, whereas 
the regular commercial bank loan costs only $6.19 per 
$100, according to a study of “The Cost of Production 
Credit” recently published as Technical Bulletin No. 80 
of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The study is based upon the experience of 167 typical 
farms in Johnston County of that state, plus some addi- 
tional information obtained from PCA’s and banks in a 
few other areas. As to security required, it was found 
that banks usually require only a promissory note, 
whereas the PCA asks for a crop lien and a chattel 
mortgage on practically all livestock and equipment. 

No evidence was found that farmers generally have 
been unable to obtain credit ‘for productive purposes 
and in amounts needed.” However, it was found that 
smaller farmers were using most of the expensive mer- 
chant credit, whereas the larger farmers were borrowing 
from banks and PCA’s in order to buy supplies for cash 
rather than at “time” prices. 


Farm Credit Developments 


A thorough study was made of the latest developments 
in the farm credit field during a four-day meeting last 
month in Washington of members of the American 
Bankers Association Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit, which is a part of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation. John N. Thomson, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Bank of Centerville, South Dakota, presided 
as chairman of the subcommittee. 

Consideration was given to potential legislation, and 
steps were taken to prepare for the proposed investiga- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration, which the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives 
is expected to undertake soon. In the course of their 
deliberations, the committee conferred with legislators, 
spokesmen for government departments, and farm 
leaders. 

In addition to the subcommittee, all of whom were 
present but one, the conference was attended by Presi- 
dent W. Randolph Burgess; Vice-president Frank C. 
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Above, l. to r., Dr. Van B. Hart, State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., and J. N. 
Thomson, vice-president, Bank of Center- 
ville, S. D., subcommittee chairman 


Above, l. to r., A.B.A. Executive Manager 
Harold Stonier, President W. Randolph 
Burgess and A. L. M. Wiggins, immediate 
past president of A.B.A. and president, Bank 
of Hartsville, S. C. 


Above, l. tor., A.B.A. Vice-president Frank C. 

Rathje and Agricultural Commission Chair- 

man C. W. Bailey, president, First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Also present, but not shown in pictures, were 

Deputy Manager A. G. Brown, who is in 

charge of A.B.A.’s agricultural department, 

and George Y. Jarvis, agricultural economist 
and assistant to Mr. Brown 


Below, l. tor., F. G. Addison, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and president, 
Security Savings and Commercial Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and L. C. Wright, presi- 
dent, Security Bank, Blackwell, Okla. 
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Rathje; Frank G. Addison, Jr., chairman, Committee on Federal Legis. 
lation, and president, Security Savings and Commercial Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. W. Bailey, chairman, Agricultural Commission, and 
president, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee; A. L. My. 
Wiggins, former chairman, Committee on Federal Legislation, im. 
mediate past president of the A.B.A., and president, Bank of Harts. 
ville, South Carolina; Harold Stonier, executive manager, A. G. Brown, 
William Powers and Robert W. Kneebone, deputy managers, J. 0. 
Brott, assistant general counsel, and George Y. Jarvis, agricultural 
economist of the A.B.A. 


The photographs on this and the two following pages were 
taken at this meeting of the Sub- Committee on Agricultural 
Credit. 


What's Needed from Farms in 1945 


The two big questions looming over the 1945 agricultural pic- 
ture are, first the weather, and second the length of the war. 

How much can we count on continued good weather since in 
each of the last six years farm production has topped the previous 
year’s record? We had better not gamble with hunger. Goals have 
therefore been set for full production in 1945 for most things grown 
on farms. 

To back up the request for another year of high output, the 
War Food Administration has promised to continue to support 
prices of most of the needed commodities at specified levels, 
providing funds are made available by Congress. There is little 
question that appropriations will be made, at least to carry out 
the guarantees already written into the law by Congress in past 
sessions. 

Crop acreage goals taken all together call for an increase above 
the high 1944 level—;364 million acres requested against 355 mil- 
lion actually grown last year. As for livestock products, the goals 
call for increased milk production, for more slaughter of cattle, 
and for a larger pig crop this year. 

Bigger acreage increase sought in 1945 is for flax—64 per cent. 
more than last year’s planting. Demand is strong for linseed oil 
for war purposes, and will continue after the fighting stops, for 
construction purposes. A payment is offered of $5 per acre for flax 
grown for seed. 

A large increase in sugar beets is requested, 49 per cent over 
last year. A soldier uses twice as much sugar as he did in civilian 
life, and vital industrial needs are also high for this material. 
WFA has just offered contracts to sugar beet processors designed 
to yield growers an average return of $12.50 per ton. Labor will be 
the big problem, but WFA promises “to assist to the utmost.” 

Increased acreages are also sought this year for potatoes, dry 
beans, tobacco, and cover crop seeds. Soybean and peanut goals 
were not raised, because it does not seem feasible to try to increase’ 
present output, although we need all we can get. 

An increase in the pack goals for vegetables for processing has 
resulted from the recent step-up of military needs. 

Commodities with goals below 1944 levels include: dry peas, 
eggs, and fresh vegetables (commercial). This should not be 
taken to mean, however, that any let-up with home gardens ‘or 
poultry is advisable. 

A. G. BRowN 
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Mr. CLARK is associate director, University of Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture, Madison, and chairman of the 
Land-Grant College Committee on Post-War Agricultural 
Policy. The complete report of the committee, on which this 
statement is based, is obtainable from the agricultural 
college in the reader’s home state. 


be considered as family type commercial farms. 

They, and some 80,000 larger industrial and plan- 
tation type farms, supply about 90 per cent of the crops 
and livestock that are sold. The other half of the farmers 
produce only 10 per cent of the commercial agricultural 
output. Many of the latter are, of course, only part- 
time farmers or rural residents. 

The fact remains, however, that more than a million 
of our farm families are trying to earn their living on 
units so small, or so unproductive, as to make impossible 
anything like an adequate family living. Nothing we can 
do in the way of production adjustments, or prices, will 
enable these people, where they now are, to attain a 
really satisfactory level of living. A program to help 
them has to be something more, and something different, 
than for the three million commercial farmers. 

The evidence is overwhelming that under peacetime 
conditions this nation can get all the agricultural pro- 
duction it desires, and for which it can provide a market, 
with a much smaller farm population than now exists. 
The return to the land of workers in the war industries 
and those in the armed forces will still further increase 
the manpower in an industry that already is capable of 
producing more than can be sold at prices which will 
permit farm producers to have a level of living compa- 
rable to the great majority of employed urban workers. 

We should not be dismayed at this prospect, because 
the history of every industrialized nation has shown that 
as science and technology develop, it is possible to pro- 


ee half (or three million) of the nation’s farms can 


The Outlook for Agriculture 


NOBLE CLARK 


duce the basic commodities like agricultural products 
with a decreasing proportion of the total population. 
In our own United States we had 90 per cent of our 
people on the land in 1790, while today it is about 20 
per cent. Meanwhile, the level of living of our population 
has been raised enormously. Sometime, of course, this 
reduction in the proportion of our people required in 
agriculture will have to taper off, but there is no evidence 
that we have nearly reached that point yet for the na- 
tion as a whole. It is recognized, too, that the unbalanced 
ratio of farm population to economic opportunities in 
agriculture is not uniform throughout the nation, and in 
some areas the problem is much less acute. 


Tae fact remains, however, that in the decade after 
the war millions of rural Americans must find non-farm 
employment if they are to have the economic oppor- 
tunities we believe should be open to all American 
citizens in the post-war years. To keep on the land more 
people than are needed to produce the crops and live- 
stock for which there is an adequate market would 
involve one of two alternatives, both of which would be 
hard to justify in a democracy. We could ask these rural 
people to be content with a subsistence type of agricul- 
ture, largely deprived of the benefits and conveniences 
of science and our industrial production, such as radios, 
automobiles and other manufactured articles that cost 
more money than peasant type farmers can afford. Or 
we could ask the Government to subsidize those who 
depend on the land, so that they might be able to have 
a level of living which will include these industrial 
products. 

I repudiate both of these alternatives, and I think 
you do, too. For the simple reason that more farm peo- 
ple than any other group face the necessity of finding 
new employment opportunities if they are to make the 
most of their abilities, rural people have a larger stake 


More pictures of Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit—l. to r., William Powers, secretary, A.B.A. Committee on Service 
for War Veterans; C. T. O’Neill, National Bank and Trust Company, Charlottesville, Va.; R. P. Holding, First-Citizens 
Bank and Trust Co., Smithfield, N. C.; J. C. Wilson, First Bank and Trust Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; and N. V. Torgerson, 
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Farmers State Bank, Adams, Minn. 
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than any other group in maintaining a condition of wide 
opportunity for individuals to shift to new locations or to 
new occupations. 

If we are to retain in agriculture its share of ambitious 
and able young people, we must be prepared to have 
efficient farming on good land supply remuneration 
which is reasonably comparable to that provided those 
in other large occupations, and there must likewise be 
available to farmers at least most of the comforts and 
conveniences that science and industry are providing 
for urban workers. How can we do this? 

In the first place we know from experience in two 
world wars and a couple of depressions, one of them a 
long and hard one, that farm incomes rise and fall with 
city payrolls. When the non-farm portion of the nation’s 
citizens is fully employed at good wages, it provides a 
good market for things the farmers have to sell. On the 
other hand when city payrolls slump it is usually only a 
short time before farm prices drop, and farmers’ incomes 
are reduced. 

Experience has also demonstrated that we cannot 
attain a high level of employment and production by a 
policy which permits organized groups to impose their 
will on the rest of the population. We have confused the 
idea of free competition with a program in which pressure 
groups—industry, labor and agriculture, as well as 
others—frequently have used their freedom in such 
manner as to injure other groups and the people at 
large. In the longer run these pressure groups have hurt 
the members of their own group, as well as impaired the 
public welfare. 


Norse will be gained by glossing over the uncom- 
fortable facts. Pressure groups have become powerful 
factors in our political and economic life. No small part 
of their efforts has been directed towards restriction of 
production. Unions want to limit the number who can 
enter particular skilled occupations, and set quotas for a 
day’s output of work. Corporations have used patents 
and other devices to obtain monopolistic controls of 
production and of prices. Farmers have supported 
marketing and production control legislation the purpose 
of which is to reduce the supply of particular farm 
products on the American market. 


L. to r., John H. Crocker, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, Ill.; Edgar McBride, Commercial Bank, Blue Hill, Nebr.: 
Robert W. Kneebone, in charge of the A.B.A.’s Chicago office; and A.B.A. Assistant General Counsel J. O. Brott 


Each group has sought better prices for its particular 
product as a means of raising the incomes of its members. 
Each group has failed to think through the implications 
involved when all groups follow their example of restrict. 
ing production. The supply of goods and services js 
reduced, and the national level of living goes down 
proportionately. Each group has higher unit prices for 
what it sells, but its income buys fewer things. 

Limiting output inevitably makes us poorer as 
people, not richer. Always the long-run effect is detrj- 
mental to the nation, no matter how plausible the argu- 
ment for the immediate advantage to the group to come 
from the restrictive policy. Policies to limit production 
must be reversed all along the line if the people of the 
United States are to obtain the very much higher 
level of living which our resources and science can 
provide. 


Waen our Government grants groups of people the 
privilege of collective action in a corporation, in a labor 
union, or in a farmers’ cooperative, there is the implicit 
understanding that they will use these collective agencies 
in such manner as to promote the public welfare. To 
permit the beneficiaries of this privilege of group action 
to use their collective power to advance their selfish 
interests at the expense of the rest of the population, is 
to invite the gradual but certain impairment of our 
entire economic order. I know of few needs in our nation 
today that are so urgent as the acceptance by leaders of 
labor, of agriculture, and of industry that they are 
accountable not just to their own group, but to all the 
people, and that they are specifically responsible for 
convincing the rank and file of their respective groups 
that no group can permanently succeed at the expense 
of another group or of the public as a whole. 

Americans have always been ardent advocates of the 
ideals of freedom of opportunity and of individual ini- 
tiative. We need to practice these ideals as well as 
preach them. Certainly we must not present them as a 
false front behind which to use economic and political 
influence to check free enterprise and initiative in others 
who want to compete with us. 

Our democratic form of government is in grave jeop- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Farm Financial Reserves 


V. B. HART 


This is the second article by the Extension Professor in 
Farm Management, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, on the five-point program of the Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association. The next article 
will be on the danger of land inflation. 


HE author of this article makes no pretentions at 
[oeing an economist, but he has been impressed by 

the effect on agriculture of three simple facts about 
prices. One is that thus far every major war has meant a 
rapidly rising price level. The second is that every major 
war has eventually been followed by drastically falling 
prices. The third is that there appears to be a sort of law 
of “water and molasses” with respect to the relationship 
between prices of raw materials and prices of manufac- 
tured articles. 

The Law of Water and Molasses. Tf a person labels a 
pitcher of heavy molasses “ prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts” and a pitcher of water “prices of raw materials,” 
and then pours out the contents of both pitchers, he 
will have an excellent demonstration of a fundamental 
law of prices. The molasses will flow slowly and the 
water rapidly. 

That is exactly the way prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts and prices of raw materials tend to behave in a 
period of a rapidly rising or falling price level. Farmers 
in general sell their products as raw materials and the 
farm and home supplies they buy are mostly manufac- 
tured products. The farmer, therefore, benefits by a ris- 
ing price level because prices of farm products then tend 
to rise faster than do prices of things he buys. But when 
the price level falls, prices of farm products fall more 
rapidly and further than prices of things farmers buy. 
Also in a period of a falling price level, interest and debt 
payments, being payable in terms of dollars instead of 
pounds or bushels of farm products, then acquire danger- 
ous proportions. 

‘wo Kinds of Farm Reserves. Farmers have two kinds 
of financial reserves. One is the liquid reserve accumu- 
lated in cash or in bank deposits and securities during 
times of good farm incomes. The other is the farm plant 
itself and the farmer’s standard of living. During the de- 
pression of the early 1930’s, the average farm family did 
not take in enough cash to cover operating expenses, de- 
preciation on buildings and equipment, and normal liv- 
ing expenses. Theoretically the average farmer could not 
continue to operate his business and support his family. 

But farming is a combination of a husiness and a way 
of living and when a depression comes along, the farm 
family makes up the deficit by taking it out of the farm 
plant and themselves. They simply stop spending 
money. If the mortgage incurred at a higher price level 
is not too large or the family was fortunate enough to 
have accumulated some liquid reserves when times were 


. better, it may weather the depression. Otherwise the 


bank or someone else gets the farm. 
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“Changes in our general price level have made and broken 

more farm people financially than any other economic factor” 


Farm incomes during the 10 years prior to this war 
were so low that most farm families who did hang on to 
their farms drew heavily on their plant and standard-of- 
living reserves. Farm incomes are now at an all-time 
high, but many things normally purchased for keeping 
up the farm plant and home are off the market. Good 
farm management, therefore, calls for building up ade- 


quate liquid reserves to cover the wear and tear of the 


- last depression. 


Lest We Forget. The memory of man is short and it is 
human nature to expect present conditions to continue 
into the future. With each successive war, many persons 
have said, “ Yes, I know prices dropped after the other 
war, but this time don’t you think we have quite a dif- 
ferent situation?” Many persons are saying the same 
thing today. Others are pointing out that prices are not 
so high as they were during the last war. But it should 
be remembered that the big inflationary boom of World 
War I came after the fighting stopped; and the boom was 
eventually followed by the crash. 

It is, of course, possible that this time we might have 
“quite a different situation” and might not have a post- 
war drop in our price level. The author thinks, however, 
that there is enough chance of history repeating itself so 
that he wishes the accompanying picture of the general 
price level could be painted on the gable end of every 
barn and over the kitchen sink in every farm home. This 
might not add to the attractiveness of the barn or the 
kitchen, but remembering the story the general price 
level tells, and building adequate financial reserves 
might be good insurance on both the farm and the home. 

Changes in our general price level have made and 
broken more farm people financially than any other 
economic factor. The individual banker can do little 
about controlling the general price level. But by en- 
couraging farmers now to keep debts at a safe level and 
to build adequate financial reserves in War Bonds, he 
can help them to cushion a future drop in prices. 
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Joint Production Meet 


SUCCESSFUL all-day agricultural production meet- 
A ing sponsored by M. G. Via, county key banker for 
Roanoke County (Va.), in cooperation with the 
Roanoke Clearing House Association, was held recently 
in Salem, Virginia, and was attended by about 125 
bankers, agricultural agency representatives and farm- 
ers from the 13 communities in Roanoke County. 

Representatives of the Extension Department of 
V. P. L., of the AAA, the TVA, and of the seven clear- 
inghouse banks discussed 1945 agricultural and live- 
stock production goals, farm machinery outlook and 
agricultural credit possibilities. 

Mr. Via, who is manager of the farm credit and service 
department of the First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, reports that the group was entertained at 
luncheon by the clearinghouse and that, in his opinion, 
this was one of the best and most successful farmers 
meetings he ever attended. 

The Roanoke press was generous in its coverage of 
this meeting, both before it was held and afterward. 

This meeting followed the procedure outlined by 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission Chairman C. W. Bailey 
in a letter to county key bankers a few months ago and 
is a typical example of meetings being arranged by 
county key bankers throughout the country, designed to 
coordinate the efforts of the bankers, the farmers and 
the farm organizations in obtaining maximum agri- 
cultural production. 


The photographs on this and the two follow- 
ing pages were taken at the Roanoke meeting. 


Query 

The First NATIONAL Bank of Clarksville, Tennessee, 
foresaw a possible “fifth pillar of income” for area 
farmers in the prospect of establishing a cheese plant 
near town. Putting the question squarely before farmer 
depositors, the bank issued a return-addressed postcard 
with its regular monthly statement. 

The card queried: “If a cheese plant is located in 
Clarksville I will be interested in milking ——— cows. 
I now have cows. I will buy more cows. 

It is too early to report on the final tabulation of 
returns, but past experience of banker-farmer coopera- 
tion in this area suggests that the poll will be a decisive 
factor. If the plant is established, area farmers will 
support it with the same enthusiasm: they have had for 
other bank-sponsored projects. 


Farmer Pettyjohn 


Four years ago the AMERICAN BANK & TRUST 
Company of Suffolk, Virginia, picked radio as the 
medium to publicize and develop its newly organized 
agricultural and livestock department as a free service 
division for farmers in counties surrounding Suffolk, in 
Virginia and in North Carolina. 

To give the farm audience a clearer picture on current 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Roanoke Clearing House Association luncheon for farmers and 
farm leaders 


farm problems, a non-commercial, informative type of 
program was chosen, bearing the name of Department 
Manager L. E. Pettyjohn, who characterized himself 
as Farmer Pettyjohn. 

Starting in September 1941, Mr. Pettyjohn’s weekly 
discussions of farm subjects have been carried by 
WLPM on Fridays at 1:15 P.M.—the hour when the 
average farm family enjoys the noon-day meal. The 
radio time is not used particularly as a selling vehicle, 
but rather as a medium for a get-together with rural 
friends. 

Programs are built around subjects of timely or local 
interest; they follow the calendar seasonally. As a 
special service, listeners are kept posted on forthcoming 
livestock sales; prospective buyers are invited to pre- 
arrange credit at the bank in advance of the sale. If a 
purchaser cannot attend the sale personally, a repre- 
sentative of the bank armed with a list of what items 
are wanted, and prices to pay, gladly takes over the 
chore on the appointed day. 

As Mr. Pettyjohn explains: “It all ties in with our 
purpose of helping any farmer get anything he wants 
that will help him in his work, whether it be livestock, 
crops, farrowing pens, dairy barns or tile drainage. 
While my farm listeners are welcome at all times to 
discuss with me personally any farm problem, business 
or otherwise, the radio series helps us offer practical 
and scientific suggestions to a larger group than could 
be reached in any other way.” 


Feeder Program 

Four-H Club work ranks high on the agenda of out- 
side activities at the Murray County State Bank of 
Slayton, Minnesota. 

Last Fall, President Walter L. Voigt was a member 
of a special committee which shopped a number of top 
ranches in South Dakota to purchase 100 choice calves 
for distribution to Murray County clubbers at actual 
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cost which averaged $58.25 per calf, averaging 450 

unds each. Later, the same committee purchased and 
distributed 12 good Angus steer calves in Kansas 
through the Pipestone County agent. 

Under the club feeder program, in the charge of the 
county agent, 4-H members were organized in groups 
of 10 or 12, with adult sponsors or supervisors, including 
the original purchase committee and a number of 
business men and farm leaders. These adult sponsors 
accepted the responsibility of contacting their groups 
monthly, assisting in every way possible to keep a keen 
edge on the group interest in competing for prizes at 
the Junior Livestock Show, scheduled next Fall in St. 
Paul and Sioux City. 

As a fitting wind-up of the 1944 4-H program, the 
five banks of Murray County co-sponsored a banquet 
and an evening’s entertainment as a tribute to club 
members’ work. Some 930 pounds of beautiful Hereford, 
purchased from 4-H’er Joyce Olson, turned on the spit, 
and provided 800 meals for members, their families 
and friends invited from the surrounding county. The 
banquet was served by committees organized by the 
four local churches. 

Later, an amateur show was staged in the high school 
auditorium by B. W. Lloyd, cashier of the CiTIzENs 
StaTE BANK of Fulda, as master of ceremonies. There 
were a few speeches and other formalities, and finally 
the awarding of achievement badges by Florence Sack, 
county extension agent. 

This event, the largest of its kind ever held in the 
county, is one good indication that the interest of 
youngsters is a common denominator for every member 
of the community, as Mr. Voigt so aptly puts it. 


Farm Aids 


The PEopLES NATIONAL BANK of Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, runs an interesténg newspaper advertising series 
devoted to farm improvements—a how-to-do-it edu- 
cational campaign. The first advertisement illustrated 
and described the installation of septic tanks for dis- 
posal of farm sewage. The technical information was 
supplied by W. G. Kaiser, agricultural engineer. 

There is plenty of informative material of this sort 
available for similar treatment, through agricultural 
extension bureaus, and particularly through manu- 
facturers of farm implements and equipment. A practical 
advertising campaign may be directed, with little 
effort, toward relieving problems of land terracing, 
farm operation and management. Such advertising rates 
high in reader interest. 


Host 

A few weeks ago, the CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Greencastle, Indiana, played host to some 300 members 
and guests of the Putnam County Farm Bureau at a 
turkey dinner in honor of achievements in farm work 
by the local 4-H Club during the past year. 

Dave Grimes, agricultural agent of the bank, was 
master of ceremonies. Special recognition was given to 
the group of boys who, under the direction of Gene 
Akers, vocational agriculture teacher, won the state 
championship as a livestock judging team at Purdue 
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last October. Special honors was also bestowed on young 
Sam Burkhart, who was the national soil conservation 
achievement winner of 1944, by President F. L. O’Hair. 
Dean Harry J. Reed of Purdue University was the 
principal speaker. 


Livestock Leans 


J. F. Gregory, executive vice-president, Frrst Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Glenwood Springs, Colorado, gives the 
following summary of his check-up system on livestock 
loans: 

“The largest percentage of our loans are made to 
cattle and sheep men, and are covered by chattel 
mortgage on their herds, feed and equipment. The 
average borrower owns from 50 to 800 head of cattle, 
and bands of sheep ranging from 200 to 5,000 head. 
These herds are fed on ranches in Winter and are turned 
out on the mountain ranges during the Summer months. 

“Tn order to check our securities and keep loans in 
good current condition, we realize the necessity of 
closer cooperation between bank and borrower. For this 
purpose, we have employed an experienced livestock 
man to carry on a full-time outside program. In his 
frequent visits afield, he finds many opportunities to 
serve the borrower with advice and council. He attends 
all community sales, well supplied with notes and 
checks to assist any of our customers close a deal. He 
also attends all community and public affairs wherever 
livestock or agricultural products are involved, as our 
bank’s representative. 

“After our borrowers dispose of their salable stock 
in the Fall, our man makes a personal call and gets a 
correct count on all the breeding herds that are to go on 
Winter feed and be held over to go on the range the 
following Spring. During these inspections he takes 
snapshots of the herds for file records for the bank’s 
loan committee as well as to give the examiner a more 
visual idea of the type of stock covered by our loan. 

“When we first started this system, some customers 
were somewhat resentful that we required such close 
inspection of their stock, but now they realize the 
value of our interest and are constantly seeking our 
advice and help. 


Another view of the Roanoke Clearing House luncheon. In 
foreground, facing the camera, I. to r.. Mason Cook, H. A. 
Tayloe, and A. E. McNeil, members, Board of Supervisors; 
J. H. Matthews, executive vice-president, The First National 
Exchange Bank; W. M. Early, cashier, The Bank of Salem; 
John B. Perry, cashier, Morris Plan Bank; M. S. Kipps, WF A; 
and W. L. Brown, cashier, Farmers National Bank (standing) 
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“Our bank has met the interest rate charged by all 
governmental lending agencies operating in our com- 
munity, and we have lost few desirable loans. One of 
the most gratifying results of our outside work is the 
sale of War Bonds. We have worked out a plan whereby 
we loan customers the money to purchase negotiable 
bonds for six months at the same rate of interest the 
bond bears. If the note is unpaid in the six month 
period, it is renewed at our regular rate of interest. 
This plan is very popular among farm patrons, and 
seldom is it necessary to renew the note.” 


Cern Show 

The idea of conducting an annual corn show simply 

| grew out of the habit of farmers who brought unusual 
specimens of corn, pumpkins, sweet potatoes and what 
not to the bank, reports Henry Sevison, president of 
the First NATIONAL Bank of Princeton, Kentucky. 
“T always placed these on my desk or the counter 
railing. Farmers were quick to respond to this sincere 
interest in their progress, and a show just naturally 
developed.” 

Mr. Sevison makes it a point to keep the annual 
corn shows informal, no elaborate decorations, no fan- 
fare; it makes the farmer feel more at ease. The farmer 
enjoys a get-together of this type, likes to chin with his 
neighbors, talk crops, and have a day off in town. The 

bank awards are modest, for the affair is based on the 
thrill of entering the contest and the fun in taking rib- 
| bons, rather than the desire for money prizes. 


Credit Association 

Oluf Gandrud, president of the Swirt County Bank, 
Benson, Minnesota, is a staunch advocate of credit 
association affiliates as the answer to meeting govern- 
ment competition on farm loans. 

His bank formed its separate corporation, known as 
the Swift County Agricultural Credit Association, some 
nine years ago, with capital stock of $10,000, recently 
increased to $14,000. The corporation, operated on the 
bank premises, conforms with the act of Congress 
which created the 12 Intermediate Credit banks, one 
in each Federal Reserve district. 

Summarizing his experience, Mr. Gandrud cites these 
three points favoring this type of operation: 

(1) It affords a means of liquidating agricultural loans 


A general view of the Roanoke County agricultural production 
meeting, which was held in a court room at Salem 


in the bank when necessary, as in times of crop failures, 
declining deposits and other causes. 

(2) It enables the bank to extend, somewhat in. 
directly, the lowest possible rate to “loan rate shoppers” 
who ordinarily would filter through PCA’s or other 
governmental agencies. This credit can be extended at 
a rate of 4 per cent because a bank has control of the 
borrowers security through the mortgage through the 
credit association. To substantiate this claim we submit 
the fact that we have no PCA located in any city or 
village within 30 miles of Benson. 

(3) The loaning officer of the credit association, by 
applying a little merchandising technique in extending 
loans such as keeping the security requirement high, 
service charge adequate, etc., will have no difficulty in 
placing 80 per cent of the loans in the bank at a fair 
interest rate, if he so desires. 

Mr. Gandrud concludes with this comment: “I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that Dr. Earl L, 
Butz, of the Brookings Institution of Washington, 
based his only justification for subsidizing the Pro- 
duction Credit System on the theory that rural banks 
were unable to furnish credit to agriculture during 
periods of depression. Any bank operating an agricul- 
tural credit association such as ours can repudiate that 
claim.” 


Farm Letter 

As an added service to farm customers, the First 
NATIONAL Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, has introduced 
a monthly news letter, based on material especially 
prepared for the bank by the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Edi- 
torially, it is designed to cover pertinent facts on market 
prices, crop reports, real estate values, and a discussion 
of short-term credit operations, and general news of 
timely interest. 

First copies were addressed to bank customers, with 
an invitation to them to suggest subject matter, in 
fact, any improvements or embellishments that would 
make it of more value to them. 


Showmanship 


For several years before the war, the big annual 
event at Morristown, Minnesota, was an annual colt 
show organized and sponsored by the local STATE BANK. 
It proved an excellent community goodwill builder and 
attracted enough publicity to prompt the University of 
Minnesota College of Agriculture to sponsor a statewide 
stallion show last year in Morristown. 

Harlan Pye, cashier, reports: “Our contacts in help- 
ing on these shows together with personal calls on 
farmers throughout the year kept us in touch with the 
public pulse, from which we formed, our policy. We 
found that the public wants, first and foremost, a solid 


-bank, the good service. We also discovered many 


customers were aware of the shrinkage of interest 
income, and were sympathetic. 

“With these tips, we opened an educational campaign. 
We personally talked the need of service changes in and 
out of the bank, and devoted all our advertising efforts 
to the subject for several months. When the schedule 
was revised upward, it was received without a criticism.” 
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BANKING NEWS 
Bankers Bretton Woods Proposals Are Hailed 


\B.A. Cancels Spring 
Meeting of Council; 
Committee Will Meet 


Administrative Group 
To Handle Business 


The annual Spring meeting 
ofthe Executive Council, Amer- 
ian Bankers Association, has 
been canceled by the officers of 
theA.B.A. with the approval of 
the Administrative Committee. 
The meeting was to have been 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Apr. 15-17. 

The cancellation was in com- 
pliance with the request of War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes 
that meetings requiring travel 
and hotel accommodations be 
called off. 

In lieu of the Council session, 
the Administrative Committee 
will meet in New York April 15 
and 16 to transact necessary 
Association business. 

The Trust Division’s annual 
mid-Winter Conference, the 
Savings Division’s eastern con- 
ference, and the convention of 
the American Institute of 
Banking were also canceled. 


Trust Division Thanked 


J. M. Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, congratulated the 
AB.A. Trust Division “on the 
prompt and whole-hearted co- 
operation shown in the volun- 
tary cancellation” of its mid- 
Winter conference. 

“Such action taken in a 
patriotic spirit,’’ said Mr. 
Johnson in a letter to Division 
President Frederick A. Carroll, 
“furnishes a noteworthy ex- 
ample to other organizations 
in this hour of stress. . . . 

“Your decision is in line with 
Many other unselfish and 
patriotic activities on the part 
of the banking fraternity dur- 
ing the war.” 
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Small Local Meetings 
Suggested for Bankers 


ODT Convention Rule 
Brings Cancellations 


A number of 1945 bankers 
conventions, including some 
state association meetings, 
have already been canceled in 
cooperation with the Govern- 
ment’s effort to conserve trans- 
portation facilities. 

After a confefence with the 
ODT War Committee on Con- 
ventions, William T. Wilson, 
secretary of the A.B.A. State 
Association Section, reported 
to the state secretaries that 
there seemed to be no advan- 
tage either in applying for 
permits for meetings to be held 
some months hence or in can- 
celing such meetings now. 

“In fact,” he said, “if condi- 
tions change, there may be 
a possibility of getting approval 
later on, whereas there is ap- 
parently but slight chance now. 

“The committee asked that 
I inform you that all requests 
for meetings should reach the 
Committee at least 30 days 
before, but not more than six 
months in advance of, the 
contemplated meeting date.” 

The secretaries were reminded 
that meetings of less than 50 
persons did not require author- 
ization from the committee, 
nor do solely local meetings, 
regardless of size. 

“The committee’s aim,” said 
Secretary Wilson, ‘“‘is to re- 
lieve both travel and hotel con- 
gestion. In order to help 
accomplish this aim, it is 
suggested that only important 
and necessary meetings be held, 
and that (1) such meetings be 
restricted in attendance to as 
few persons as possible, with a 
maximum attendance of less 
than 50, or (2) that they be 
held on a local basis and for 
one day only. 

“In regard to local meetings 

(Continued on page 62) 


American Press Calls Report Constructive 
Aid in Carrying Out Conference Program 


A widely favorable reaction followed publication of the 
report, ‘“‘ Practical International Financial Organization Through 
Amendments to Bretton Woods Proposals.” 

The report, which appeared early last month, was based on 
studies of the Advisory Committee on Special Activities and 
the Economic Policy Commission of the American Bankers 


National Bank Shares 
Are Made Negotiable 


For the first time shares of 
stock in national banks and 
other corporations organized 
under the Federal laws have 
been made negotiable. This was 
accomplished by the passage 
by the 78th Congress of the 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act 
(Public Law 567). 

In defining the word 
“‘shares,”’ Section 22 of the act 
reads, in part: 

‘Shares’ means a share or 
shares of stock in a corporation 
organized under the laws of 
the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia, or of 
another state whose laws are 
consistent with this act.” 

Forty-one states, including 
the District of Columbia, have 
now adopted the uniform Stock 
Transfer Act proposed and ap- 
proved by the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


Trust Legislation 
Chart Is Compiled 


A progress chart on trust 
legislation approved by the 
A.B.A. for the guidance of trust 
men in giving consideration to 
measures affecting fiduciary 
operations which might be pro- 
posed in the several states has 
been compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Fiduciary Legislation 
of the Trust Division and sent 
to the Division’s members. 

The report shows, among 
other things, which of the ap- 
proved statutes have been 
adopted in the various states 
and includes a thumb-nail 
sketch of the purposes of each 
of the measures. 


Association; the Committee on 
Federal Fiscal Policy, Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers; 
and the Study Committee on 
Post-W&r Problems of* the 
Bankers Association for For- 
eign Trade. 

The study attracted world- 
wide attention and hundreds 
of requests for additional copies 
were received at A.B.A. head- 
quarters. 

Domestic editorial comment 
was preponderantly favorable. 
Numerous letters received by 
the A.B.A. also endorsed the 
document. 

Wide Distribution 

Distributed to all American 
banks, members of Congress, 
government departments, in- 
terested organizations, schools, 
libraries and economists, the 
printed report also drew wide 
attention in foreign circles. 
Many requests for copies were 
received from officials of for- 
eign embassies and agencies, 
as well as trade organizations 
and students of economics. The 
demand from outside the 
United States necessitated a 
special printing of 1,000 copies 
on air mail paper. 


Constructive Aid 

Editorial comment in many 
cases termed the report as a 
constructive aid to the Govern- 
ment in accomplishing the aims 
of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. 

Many banks ordered extra 
pamphlets for distribution 
among customers. Service 
clubs, business libraries, edu- 
cational institutions, invest- 
ment banking firms, and 
publications also requested 
copies. 
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Recent developments in the 
field of small business credit 
include: 

Two dozen groups of banks 
have been formed throughout 
the country in the A.B.A. Post- 
War Small Business Credit 
Commission’s program. (See 
map, page 17.) Funds of more 
than $450,000,000 have been 
made available by groups or- 
ganized in cities. 

Several members of the Com- 
mission met informally with 
members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and 


A.1.B. Giannini Prize 
Contest Set forJune 5 


The 19th national public 
speaking contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment prizes, customarily a 
feature of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute 
of Banking, will be held in 
Cleveland, O., on June 5, dur- 
ing the spring meeting of the 
A.I.B. Executive Council. 

In view of the cancellation 
of this year’s convention, the 
Council elects Institute officers 
for the ensuing year and 
conducts such other essential 
business as is permitted by its 
by-laws, according to A.I.B. 
National Secretary Floyd W. 
Larson. 

“Inasmuch as the holding 
of the district and national 


public speaking contests will | 


necessitate the traveling of only 
a few persons at any one time,” 
Mr. Larson said, ‘‘the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the 
A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment has decided to 
continue these contests as 
planned.” 


Convention in Print 


Addresses that would have 
been delivered at the Trust 
Division’s 26th mid-Winter 
trust conference, originally 


scheduled for Feb. 6, 7, and 8 
and canceled to conform to the 
Government’s request that 
such meetings be curtailed for 
the duration, are being printed 
in the February and March 
issues of the Trust Bulletin. 
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Small Business Credit News 


told them about the program 
for making bank credit availa- 
ble to small business. 

A.B.A. Executive Manager 
Harold Stonier, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, expressed 
hope that any extension of the 
life of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation would be on a year 
to year basis so as to give Con- 
gress an annual opportunity to 
review the agency. He also said 
the Association thought the 
SWCP should not be continued 
as a permanent agency. 


G.S.B. Faculty-Alumni 
Reunion on Apr. 7 


The Graduate School of 
Banking’s annual faculty and 
alumni reunion meeting will be 
held in New York on Saturday, 
April 7, at the Building Trades 
Employers Association Club, 
according to William Powers, 
registrar of the School. 

Faculty discussions during 
the afternoon will center around 
plans for the 1945 resident 
session of the School to be 
held at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., during 
the last two weeks of June. 

Alumni conferences will be 
highlighted by speakers on the 
four major subjects offered by 
the School curriculum—com- 
mercial banking, trusts, sav- 
ings and investments. 


A.B.A. President W. Ran- | 


dolph Burgess will address the 
faculty and alumni at a dinner 
session. 


Bankers Meetings 
(Continued from page 61) 
the committee has ruled that 
‘purely local meetings of more 
than 50 persons using only 
city or suburban transit facil- 
ities—or, in the case of rural 
communities, transit facilities 
within the normal trading 
area—and for which no hotel 
sleeping accommodations are 
necessary, are not required to 
file an application for a special 

permit.’”’ 

Because of the uncertainties 
regarding future conventions, 
BANKING’S convention calen- 
dar is omitted. 


New A.B.A. Ad Series 
Covers GI Home Loans 


A veterans’ home loan ad- 
vertising program for bank use 
was recently prepared by the 
Advertising Department of the 
A.B.A. It includes six news- 
paper ads, a booklet for public 
distribution to acquaint readers 
with the essential facts needed 
by veterans in applying for 
guaranteed loans, and a poster 
for counter display. 


A new series of advertise- 
ments, which John B. Mack, 
department manager, describes 
as being of the “bread and 
butter”’ or ‘‘grass roots”’ 
variety, has been developed. 

“For the past four years,”’ 
Mr. Mack said, ‘‘our edu- 
cational programs have centered 
around defense and war. The 
messages have told how banks 
were serving their communities 
and nation and helping people 
under war conditions. 

“Tn this period many things 


have happened. Young people | 


have grown up. Large segments 
of the population have shifted. 
Veterans have returned from 


Practically every bank is giv. 
ing cageful thought to the pr. 
visions of the GI loan legisla. 
tion and endeavoring to devise 
ways of handling this problem 
with the greatest benefit to re. 
turning service people. 

The idea of cooperating jg 
taking shape in many cities, the 
method depending on circum. 
stances. : 

One of the earliest and most 
complete plans was set up in 
Rochester, N. Y., where the 
main details are: 

The Clearing House Associa. 
tion established a central office 
where veterans can seek any of 
the three types of GI loans, This 
Veterans’ Financial Service was 
opened Jan. 8 and in about 
three weeks there had been Ii! 
interviews, 62 of which were for 
home loans, 31 for business 
loans, 13 for farm loans and five 
miscellaneous. 

It is estimated that 80 per 
cent of the veterans who are 
interested in obtaining home 
loans are potential borrowers. 

The inquiries regarding busi- 
ness loans indicate plans to 
operate restaurants, garages, 
tailor shops, excursion boats, 
printing shops, trucking busi- 
ness, etc. In a large percentage 
of all the cases, the prospective 
applicant has indicated con- 
siderable experience. 


the services. These things will 
continue to happen, at accel- 
erated speed. In other words, 
the ‘audience’ for bank ad- 
vertising is not a stable group.” 


Organization Committee. 


by more than 27 per cent. 


non-member list, 


31 More New Members for A.B.A. 


The addition of 31 new members in January brought 
to 231 the number of banks added to the American 
Bankers Association roster since Sept. 1, 1944, said a 
Feb. 1 report by J. R. Dunkerley, secretary, A.B.A. 


During the five months the non-member list was cut 


Most of the January new members were obtained in 
Iowa by State Vice-president M. R. Selden and Re- 
gional Vice-president N. A. Welle. 

Frank C. Rathje, vice-president of the Association, 
began a campaign in Illinois with State Vice-president 
Norman B. Collins and Regional Vice-president J. W. 
Minton, aimed at a substantial reduction in that state’s 
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TAKING a closer look at methods and 
machines as they function under the added 
strain of wartime conditions, thinking 
ahead to operating advances after the war, 
has it occurred to you that what may have 
seemed like an unimportant detail when 
you first installed Recordak .. . the renting 
plan... is in reality a very important fea- 
ture of Recordak service. 

Never sold, always rented, Recordak 
saves substantially from the day it’s in- 
stalled ... up to 33%% in work, 40% in 
machine equipment, 50% in stationery... 
yet it never costs a cent for upkeep. Rent 
includes maintenance and repair parts. 

Even more important, the rent includes 
the close co-operation of bank-trained 
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Recordak representatives who teach the 
bank’s staff how to make every machine 
function at top efficiency in the photo- 
graphic accounting systems best adapted 
to the bank’s needs. 

During the war, many and many a bank, 
short-handed, hard pressed, has discov- 
ered that Recordak has a wonderful capac- 
ity for handling peak loads. Although no 
new Recordaks are now available (they’re 
all in V---—Mail and other vital war work) 
perhaps you, too, should make a mental 
note now to look into Recordak all over 
again, after the war. Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


Originators of modern microfilming RECORDAK | 
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Methods ana Ideas 


Blue Cross 


EW Hampsurre’s largest savings 
| \ bank is enrolling its borrowers in 


the New Hampshire Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. Mortgagors, according 
to Col. William Parker Straw, president 
of the AMOSKEAG SAVINGS BANK, Man- 
chester, will be offered an opportunity 
to get protection of the non-profit hos- 
pitalization and medical plans as a 
bank service. 

Letters have been sent to all who have 
mortgages with the bank, informing 
them they can enroll without a medical 
examination to insure protection against 
hospitalization expenses and allowances 
toward the fees of a surgeon for an 
operation. Enrolment will continue until 
April 20. 

The bank has set up a system for 
receiving membership fees in the two 
services, with mortgagors considered a 
single group. 


GI Home Loans 


A set of answers to questions most 
commonly asked regarding the GI 
home loan plan was recently issued in 
pamphlet form by the Citizens Na- 
TIONAL Trust & Savincs BANK of Los 
Angeles. It is arranged in the order of 
a hypothetical interview, giving a con- 
cise, complete story on the benefits 
and limitations of the plan. In answer 
to the final poser, “Whom do I see to 
get a loan?” the bank lists its 33 
branch offices. 


Welcome 


BANK OF AMERICA has a new system 
of simplifying the problem of accom- 
modating the associates, customers and 
friends of present commercial depositors 
who visit California. The system is 
condensed to a pocket-sized envelope 
containing a directory of branch offices, 
a set of three specimen signature cards, 


Bank of America’s card for visitors 


Bank of America 
Street 

City. 

THIS CARD INTRODUCES: 


Celifernio 


whose specimen signature has been mailed to you. 


- BY 


JOHN J. McCANN 


Mrs. Laura A. Wentworth of Manchester, 
N. H., enrolls in the Blue Cross as a mort- 
gagor of the Amoskeag Savings Bank. Stand- 
ing, l. tor., W. Parker Straw, bank president; 
R. S. Spaulding, director, N. H. Blue Cross; 
and J. F. French, assistant bank treasurer 


which are to be filled out and returned 
to the branch expected to extend cour- 
tesy service; and a set of three intro- 
duction cards which are to be presented 
at the branch as an identification. Of 
course, only one set of cards are re- 
quired for each individual. However, 
it is possible to cover the ,complete 
itinerary of a visitor by filing signature 
cards with each branch office touched 
en route. 

Earnings 


The Montc air SAVINGS BANK broke 
precedent this year with an innovation, 
new to New Jersey mutual savings 
banks, by publishing its earnings figures 
in local newspaper advertising. In New 
York, the same practice was initiated 
last Summer by the Troy Savincs 
BANK. 

The purpose was not to impress the 
reader with an unusual record of earn- 
ing, but merely to round out the bank’s 
report of operations. With interest on 
savings deposits regulated by state law, 
and currently set at 1 per cent, the 
bank reasoned that a depositor is en- 
titled to know where he stands. 

If this practice is generally adopted, 
it will permit the depositor to judge 
for himself whether or not the ceiling 
on interest dividends is justified. 


Servicemen’s Department 


THE SyracusE (New York) Trust 
Company recently announced the or- 
ganization of a special servicemen’s 
department for the more than 33,000 


local men and women in the armed 
forces. 

“Most of these veterans,” said Harry 
W. Davies, president, “will eventually 
face the problem of earning a suitable 
living in this community, making §. 
nancial adjustments and decisions, or 
resuming training and education. Real- 
izing the deep obligation of the Sypa- 
cusE Trust CompaAny—and the whole 
community—to these men and women, 
we are prepared to go to unusual lengths 
to help them get their feet on civilian 
ground again.” 

An active campaign of newspaper 
advertising and radio announcements 
has brought a considerable number of 
discharged veterans to the bank for 
interviews, many involving applications 
for loans under the GI Bill of Rights. 

“A wide and original variety of plans 
have been presented by these veterans,” 
reports DeBanks M. Henward, vice. 
president in charge of the service. “The 
important factor is to make them under- 
stand that the bank is sympathetic 
toward their problems and that it will 
cooperate in every plan which is sound 
and workable,” he says. 

This type of advisory service or 
“information post” for veterans is a 
practical step in public relations. To 
have a senior officer—qualified by train- 
ing, experience and personality—avail- 
able for personal interviews is the only 
way to do the job satisfactorily. 


Silent Salesmen 


THe BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
Company, New York, employs a “silent 
salesman’’—a colored poster sticker on 
business correspondence to add a plug 
for safe deposit service. With the Seventh 
War Loan in prospect, a little device 
of this sort would be appropriate to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


Safe deposit ad sticker for correspondence 
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In 1920 there were only 3 electrical appliances 
in common use. Today, there are more than 40. 
Then, there were only a few ceiling fixtures. Now, 
many lamps aré used, and decorative lighting is 
coming fast. 


In 1935 the annual electric consumption per 
home was 655 kw hours. Today, it is over 1100 
kw hours. In homes wired for modern electric 
living, an annual consumption of 7500 kw hours 
can be expected. 

To meet today’s demand and be prepared for 
tomorrow, homes must be adequately wired. 
They must have plenty of circuits and outlets, 


IF THE ELECTRICAL YARDSTICK 1S SHORT 


wire of ample size, properly protected. 

If you want your loans to be good 15, 20 or 25 
years from now, make the electrical yardstick 
large enough for tomorrow’s needs. 


Send for these books 


To help you appraise the wiring of a home in 
the light of modern living, send for these two 
books, “Electrical Living in 194X” and “Manual 
of Better Home Wiring”. Contact your nearest 
Westinghouse distributor or district office, or 
write direct to Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. j-91515 


@® Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES.. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


DEPARTMEN T 
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You spend many dollars each year to ex- Write today for 


press your thoughts, ideas, sales arguments FREE Comparison Kit. 
in letters. Does the letterhead that carries Visual proof, ae glance, 
your messages reflect your personality ? 

Does it sparkle — is'it strong — is it why only all-rag paper 
brilliant white—crisp as a new ten dollar + is good er.sgh for 
bill — will it stand rough handling — 


your letterhead | 


or is it dull, flimsy, characterless? 


Fox River 100% Anniversary Bond is a 
superior paper — made of strong fibres of 
cotton cuttings which are welded together into a paper of great strength with 
a real quality feel. It is the paper for permanent records that defy age — for 
ink signatures that won’t smudge — for erasures that will not leave a dirty 
blurred edge — for clean, sharp type impressions — for legible carbon copies. 
Insist on Fox River 100% Anniversary Bond. The cost is only % more per 
letter than 25% rag cotton content paper. 


Send For Free Comparison Kit — Visual proof! Comparative samples will 
show you at a glance why Fox River 100% Anniversary Bond Paper is best 
for your letterheads whether they are printed, lithographed or engraved. 


Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 401-c S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


A Fox Kéwer PAPER 


METHODS—Continued 


tack on letters, literature, Statemen; 
and other mailings to bond prospects, 


News Letter 


The daily proceedings of Iowa’s Gep. 
eral Assembly are analyzed and high- 
spotted in an easy-to-read weekly news 
letter published by the Cenrrar 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST Company of 
Des Moines. It is edited by an attorney 
and circulated to several thousand bank 
customers on a complimentary basis, 

The first release, issued a week or two 
before the opening of the legislative 
sessions, is accompanied by an intro. 
ductory letter, signed by W. J. Good- 
win, chairman of the board. It analyzed 
the ratio of party affiliations of mem. 
bers, discusses the order of business, 
and lists important issues on the agenda, 
It also carried a rostrum of state officers 
and members of the assembly, listing 
their residence, age, occupation, county 
and former legislative service. 

Subsequent releases dealt with the 
course of legislative action, with a non- 
partisan report on measures and their 
potential affect on business and the 
public generally. This service is highly 
regarded by readers as indicated by the 
sheaves of complimentary letters re 
ceived by the bank. 


Blue Ribbons 


Four bank campaigns ‘wihédistinction 
in the 1944 issue ‘of the Blue Book, 
annual publication of the bureau of 
advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association: 

FLoripA NATIONAL Bank of Jackson- 
ville directed its advertising to the 
exposure of the dangers in double taxa- 
tion of corporations and shareholders 
by citing case histories of familiar in- 
dustries. In addition to an un- 
precedented flood of comment from 
Florida industrial executives, the cam- 
paign attracted more than 2,000 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


Harry D. White, center, as he took the oath 
of office of Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Secretary Morgenthau looks on 
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Increased volume and generally low 
interest charges accentuate the need 
of record-keeping and reference sys- 
tems that preserve “small” loans 
ith the from the ailments to which they are 
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These record control methods must 
not only promote fast and simple 
operation. They should of themselves 
call attention to whatever action is 
needed and facilitate prompt deci- 
sions in all phases of loan procedure. 

Our visible systems with Graph-A- 
Matic control are now providing 
many institutions with the “Fact- 
Power” that alone can meet these 
requirements. 


A large New York bank reduces 
risk to a minimum, yet obtains mass 
production speed with an /ndex Vis- 
ible Central Liability Record that 
gives “seconds-fast”’ reference to 
350,000 names. 

Kardex Visible control of mart- 
gage accounts furnishes many banks 
with complete “up-to-day” data, 
signalled for positive and unerring 
action. Time, duplication of records 
and operating effort are saved, in- 
vestment values safeguarded. K olect- 
A-Matic Visible, with similar time- 
saving signalling, is used with either 
hand- or machine-posted records. 


— 
= 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE these vital re- 
cord controls that are now becoming 
more and more important? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for full details. 


MORTGAGE FILING space is saved, SYSTEMS DIVISION 
speed and convenience of reference 


increased with Classifile folders. All 
papers pertaining to each property all 
fogether. Available now with durable 

metal fasteners. Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, MINGTON RANC 
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Across the free peaceful border, 
Canadians looking southward and 
Americans looking northward for 
business meet on good-neighborly 
terms at the Bank of Montreal. 

For over 125 years the Bank of 
Montreal has been furthering trade 
between the States and the Provinces, 
has seen the volume of inter-nation 
business gradually increase to great 
importance for both countries. 

Now the flow of trade is of ex- 
traordinary volume, due to the im- 
petus of common defense against 


a common foe; with this growth 
the Bank of Montreal keeps pace, 
doing its share to facilitate transac- 
tions across the border. 

We offer our modern, experi- 
enced correspondent service to 
American banks having business in 
Canada. We can be especially help- 
ful in matters of foreign exchange, 
now somewhat complicated because 
of the necessary rules and regula- 
tions of Canadian control. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $21,500,000 ,000 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


Experience 
Service . 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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Member: New York Clearing House 
Assoctation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 


METHODS—Continued 


requests for reprints. Two business a. 
sociations asked for mats of the entir 
campaign for local use. 

The cooperative campaign sponsore 
by the Mutua Savincs Banks As. 
SOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS was 
credited as being a major factor jp 
upping deposits of member institutions 
by 6.9 per cent, and in the sale of more 
than $65 million in War Bonds. 

Phenomenal direct response won rec. 
ognition for the campaign by the Cgy. 
TRAL SAVINGS BANK, New York City, 
which sought to relieve the load on 
tellers by diverting more business to 
banking-by-mail basis. In 12 months 
mail transactions jumped 50 per cent 
in volume. Another record was set in 
converting ad coupon signers into de. 
positors—actually almost half of those 
requesting bank-by-mail information 
became active customers. 

From an institutional standpoint, the 
Troy (New York) Savincs Bank won 
recognition for its series of 12 full page 
advertisements dramatizing “the value 
of American freedoms.” 


Cost Per Account 


The WasHINGTON Trust ComPany 
of Spokane reports some interesting 
figures on that elusive question, the 
advertising cost per account. Some time 
ago, the bank launched a special check- 
ing account service with a strong 
promotion campaign in newspapers; 
radio, car cards and billboards. 

By asking each new account what 
prompted his choice of the WASHINGTON 
Trust, a tabulation of replies over a 
period of time indicated that 75 per 
cent mentioned the recommendation of 
a friend (word of mouth advertising), 
while 25 per cent specifically mentioned 
one or another medium of advertising. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 


President Roosevelt, seated in car, on his 

arrival at Yalta, Crimea, Russia. Front row, 

l. to r., Secretary of State Siettinius, Russian 

Foreign Secretary Molotov, and Prime 
Minister Churchill 
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Many thousands of overtime workers are eager 
for checking account services that eliminate the 
waste of time, money and energy involved in 
paying bills in person. They're willing to pay 
for such conveniences. That means new cus- 
tomers and extra profits for banks that provide 
the service. 

You can share generously in this business if 
you offer prospective customers a// the advan- 


tages they want. The Todd Company will help 


any customer bank* install a profitable, bank- 
tested plan with proved public appeal. It will 
back up that plan with promotional ideas that 
have worked in communities like yours. 

We do not offer a No-Minimum-Balance 
Checking Account “system”. Todd No-Mini- 
mum-Balance Services are flexible—tailor-made 
to fit a bank’s local conditions and needs. 

Send coupon for booklet with check-list to 


help you analyze your own situation. 


* We regret that for the time being, due to wartime demands, our new 


installations must be confined to present users of other Todd bank supplies. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 
with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost or 
obligation, of course. 


NAME 


lodd 
ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ciTY 


BANK NAME. 
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“New G-E Slimline Lamps 


To be made available when conditions permit 


Price 
(Subject 
to taxes) 


Nominal Outside Current Lumens 
Length Diameter | (Milliamps.) (Approx.) 


| 


+ Nominal length includes one lamp plus two multiple sockets. When series 
sockets are available, the increase in overall length will be announced. 


No investigation has been made by Genera! Electric Company regarding the patent 
situation on the design or construction suggestions shown in this adv it. 


e Fi 
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| 
ips) OF, 
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} 
4276 $1.55 42" 100 900 | | 
6476 1.75 64” Ya" 100 1400 
200 2150 
7278 2.00 72" 100 1400 
200 2350 
96T8 2.70 96” 1’ 100 1950 
200 3300 — — 
an 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC presents another 
of its postwar. lighting perspectives. 
These striking ideas for modern 
offices are by William Edward Kapp, 
Past President, Detroit Chapter, A.1.A. 


Here’s how Mr. Kapp looks at postwar offices: 


“While some new office buildings will be built after the war, many, 
many more will be modernized. This modernization offers distinct 
opportunities and benefits to architects, tenants, and owners alike. 


“One of the architect’s most important tools is good lighting . . . par- 
ticularly the lighting possible with General Electric’s expanded line 
of fluorescent lamps.* Pictured are two suggestions for using light to 
increase tenant satisfaction and speed rentals without making building 
structural changes. 


“In the general office the new G-E Slimline* lamps are used in eight-foot 
units. The stem suspension is designed so that the canopies cover the 
old outlet boxes which saves wiring and installation expense. 


“In the private office, a directional pattern arrangement of G-E Slimline* 
lamps with a circular fluorescent lamp provide decorative design, 
dramatize the desk, and provide good working light. (This same light- 
ing pattern could be recessed or shielded with architectural glass.) 
Around the room a continuous valance open top and bottom provides 
cove lighting for added general illumination.” 


A new booklet “Modernize with Light”, will 
bring you more details concerning Mr. Kapp’s 
ideas on office lighting. Write General Electric, 
Dep’t. 166, B-3, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


rade programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, MBC; World Teday"’ sews, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, C85; G-£ Maney Fay 989. 
March 1945 
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A LAND 
OF FAMILY 
FARMS 


Home-owned family farm equipment is help- 
ing bring about the most important forward step 
in the history of agriculture — the mechanized 
science of saving and replenishing soil fertility. 


Behind it is the guardianship of the soil and 
love of the family for its own home farm. Imple- 
menting it are new methods of soil and moisture 
conservation with regular family-operated tractor 
equipment. Terracing...contouring...strip- 
cropping...grass waterway and reservoir construc- 
tion... seed harvesting... forage harvesting...trash 
mulching... no longer require special equipment 
or custom-operated machinery. 


Allis-Chalmers from the first has recognized 
the need of a complete power farming outfit priced 
within the reach of every size family farm, for 
every field and farmyard operation. Today we visu- 
alize America as a land of mechanized 
family farms...with a future of secur- 
ity and good living assured by in- 
creased fertility of the nation’s soil. 


HOW TO BUILD A TERRACE — with a regular tractor 
moldboard or disc plow is shown in picture below. A county 
agent or soil conservation specialist should be consulted 
for guidance in locating contour lines. Vv 


A. WIGHER YIELDS ON HILLS! — Plowing across the 
slope with the Model B 2-way Pick-up Plow holds rain 
and soil on the hillside. Furrows are lapped uphill, 

catch water like re 
versed shingles on 4 
roof, 


<RESERVOIR FOR 
RAIN — Thousands of 
these “water tanks” 
built with tractor and 
scraper are storing 
water for stock, pre 


HARVESTS SEED AND fm venting floods. This 


i atet 

GRAIN — Before this field oe collects wi 
rom a grass waterway. 

was contoured and strip- ie 
cropped, it yielded only Pugh - 
hay per year. Today? » 
Eleven loads of alfalfa. Plus eg he 
160 bushels of oats and val- +: ae 


uable alfalfa seed harvested 


TRACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
In the interest of soil conservation, Allis-Chalmers has published the 


‘ book, “You Have What It Takes to Contour and Terrace”, gi” 
by the All-Crop Harvester. \ F - iatilt ing detailed instructions. Write for this valuable free guide today! 
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The breakdown indicated that the cost | 
account via radio was $1.75, news- | 
pers $2.20, bus cards $2.25 and bill- | 
hoards $3. 
It is not entirely a fair appraisal of | 
sts, however, to apply such figures | 
yainst the respective media without 
gservation, for advertising unquestion- 
bly influenced a substantial group 
represented in the 75 per cent which 
attributed their action to the advice 
or suggestion of a friend. Furthermore, 
ina campaign involving several media, 
itis highly probable that the desire to 
yen an account was prompted by a 
embination of influences, while the 
individual may only be conscious of the 
me medium which prompted direct | 
action. 
The figures, as the bank qualifies 
them, are an interesting gauge of the | 
diectiveness of its campaign. | 


THE PLACE 
PEOPLE CO WHEN 
THEY GO PLACES 


Normal “tourist crop” yields 
$100,000,000 annually 


A land of contrasts~of warm, sunny winter play- 
| grounds in the south, and snow-covered, pine-clad mountains 
to the north—Arizona in peacetime is a paradise for travelers. 


Located within its borders are sixteen national monuments, 


W. G. Bieri, trust officer, also reports 
that the bank’s two radio programs— 
mea news-casting feature, and a second 
pot announcements—have turned in 
a substantial volume of new trust ac- 
cunts. While inquiries from listeners 
who have no potential use of trust 
grvices were high, the bank found it 
profitable, from an educational stand- 
point, to handle the inquiries with the 
same care and thoroughness as a Class 
Aprospect. The final score of business- 
o-the-books in favor of radio has 
reached a total which seems to refute 


an old lament that it is next to im- | 
possible to sell a highly personalized | 


service, such as trust, through mass 
media, and particularly radio. 


New Character 


The “Old Mariner” recently joined 
the family of advertising characters 
which have successfully promoted every- 
thing from soap to electric voltage. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


Headmen of mountain villages in Central 


Burma, their livestock killed in recent | 
fighting with the Japs, are reimbursed with | 


silver rupees by Capt. Terence E. Carroll, 
British officer with the Mars Task Force 


AS soci ATION 


eight national forests, world-famous Grand Canyon National 
Park, and an unlimited number of natural and man-made 
wonders that attract tourists from all over the earth. During 
a normal (pre-war) year, more than 2,000,000 visitors enter 
Arizona by plane, train, bus and private automobile. They 
spend an average of $100,000,000 for lodging, food, retail 
purchases and amusements. 


Third largest industry in America before the war, the travel 

industry in the years ahead promises to reach undreamed-of 
levels. When that time comes, Arizona’s own “tourist crop” 
will yield a harvest worth hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Any manufacturer — large or small — whose business 

is related, directly or indirectly, to the travel industry 
will find Arizona worthy of serious consideration in 
shaping his post-war plans. 


Progressing With Arizona 


MEMBER 


& TWENTY FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


No Job Too Small + No Enterprise Too Large 


H. M. WARD. Realtor 


Sales, Leasing, Property Management (Hotels, Apartments, Residential, 
Ground, Commercial, etc.) Appraisals, Mortgages (Conventional 
or Construction) Expert Testimony 


7201 Germantown Avenue Tel. CHE 1727 Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
© MEMBER PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE BOARD © 
MEMBER THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
MEMBER NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
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Over 400 successful installations prove value 
of new heating and cooling unit 


eS. BEFORE THE WAR by the maker 
of the famous Servel Gas #®frigerator, 
the Servel All- Year Gas Air Conditioner is now 
operating in more than 400 homes and com- 
mercial buildings throughout the country. For 
four years, complete records of cost and per- 
formance have been kept on many installations, 
and the frank opinions of users solicited. In 
every instance, the response has been the same. 
From San Diego to Newark, from New Orleans 
to Detroit, people praise unstintingly the “New 
Quality of Living” that the unit provides. They 
are enthusiastic about its trouble-free perform- 
ance, its economy and efficiency. Many hail it 
as “the next essential for the home of tomorrow.” 


The Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioner is 


the only equipment that offers full control of 
indoor climate the year round in one complete 
unit. In summer it cools the air and removes 
humidity. In winter it heats the air and adds 
just the right amount of humidity. And when 
neither heating nor cooling is necessary, it 
supplies clean, filtered air at prevailing tem- 
perature. One simple switch controls all opera- 
tions. There’s no fussing with furnaces or fans. 


Complete performance data are available to 
any mortgage loan officer. 


servel 


SUMMER COOLING—WINTER HEATING—IN ONE SIMPLE UNIT 
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‘sextra security for your 
post-war mortgage loans!” 


Resale values are higher on homes with 
Servel Ut Yeat Gas Air Conditioning 


N MAKING APPRAISALS, mortgage loan 
officers are always faced with the pos- 
sibility that a home may become obsolete 
before the mortgage is paid. That’s why 
so many qualified mortgage men regard 
homes with Servel All- Year Gas Air Con- 
ditioning as preferred post-war invest- 
ments. They feel that homes with the 
“‘New Quality of Living” which this equip- 
ment provides will stay “‘modern”’ longer, 
and thus maintain a higher resale value 
over a longer period of time. 


Meets Post-War Demand 

The Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioner 

—an entirely new concept in all-year air 

conditioning—provides the kind of year- 
round comfort that people 
want in post-war homes. Sur- 
veys show that 72% of the 
people who plan to build or 
buy after the war want all-year 
air conditioning. 29% of the 
people will demand it. 


Servel’s simple gas-fired unit keeps homes 
cool and fresh during the sultriest sum- 
mer weather . . . warm and properly 
humidified during the winter . . . cleaner, 
safer, more private, the year round. 


Reduces Upkeep 


And in addition to keeping the resale 
valug higher, the Servel All- Year Gas Air 
Conditioner reduces maintenance costs. 
All the air supplied indoors is filtered and 
kept at the proper humidity. Conse- 
quently paint, floor and wall finishings, 
furniture, draperies and rugs need less 
frequent cleaning, stay fresh and new 
longer. And since windows can be kept 
permanently locked, there’s' less danger 
from summer storms or from prowlers. 


For full details on the Servel All-Year 
Gas Air Conditioner, get in touch with 
your local Gas Company, or write direct 
to Servel, Inc., 6503 Morton Avenue, 
Evansville 20, Indiana. 


Gas Air Conditioner 
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Great American, 


Insurance Fompany 


New Pork 


STATEMENT + DECEMBER 31, 1944 
ASSETS 


Seocks.............- 
Stocks of Affiliated Insurance Companies. . .. 
Common Stocks............. 
Agents’ and Premium Balances. ...... 


(not over three months due) 


Other Admitted Assets....... 
TOTAL, ASSETS... .......... 


$ 5,974,662.15 


13,071,727.00 
8,948,288.00 
13,195,096.00 
19,160,687.00 
3,574,425.82 


260,348.01 
$64,185,233.98 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............ 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses....... 
Reserve for Dividends........ 
Reserve for all Other Liabilities 
$ 8,150,000.00 

30,422,023.65 


POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,222,468.16 
4,722,332.00 
487,500.00 
2,180,910.17 


38,572,023.65 
$64,185,233.98 


Securities carried at $1,453,356.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


The securities carried in the above statement have been valued on the basis prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners; i.e., bonds which are amply secured and 
not in default are carried at amortized values; other bonds are carried at December 1, 1944 
market quotations or amortized values whichever is lower. Stocks are carried at December 1, 
1944 market quotations, except shares of affiliated companies which are carried at book value 


(based on prescribed values) as required by law. 


Based on December 31, 1944 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned (except shares 
of affiliated companies which are carried at book value), the total admitted assets would be 


increased to $66,143,907.98 the policyholders’ surplus to $40,730,697.65. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST........ New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL New York City 
—— Chase National Bank of New 
or 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE. ..New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


LOUIS W. DOMMERICH_ New York City 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission 
Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. ..New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


SAMUEL McROBERTS.. .New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS 
New York City 
President, Great American Insurance Co. 


WILLIAM H. KOOP.... 
Chairman of the Board, Great American Insurance Co. 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of the Great 
American Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS...... New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Co. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 

GEORGE A. SLOAN..... New York City 
Industrial Executive 


HOWARD C. SMITH..... New York City 
Estate Trustee 


MAURICE J. SULLIVAN .New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Can Co. 


ERNEST B. TRACY..... New York City 
President, United States & Foreign Securi- 
ties Corporation 


Baltimore 
— The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
0. 


GARRARD B. WINSTON New York City 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 


New York City 


METHODS—Continued 


He is presented as a venerable old salt, 
with traditional chin whiskers, Pipe 
and wearing a battered sou’ wester—, 
characterized trademark of the Magn; 
Trust Company of Buffalo, New York 

Written in the first person, copy ip 
the introductory advertisement ap. 
nounced that the “Old Mariner” woul 
be coming down the gangplank o. 
casionally for a friendly chat with 
friends and customers of the bank via 
a newspaper column—“ Notes from the 
‘Old Mariner’s’ Log.” 

The column will cover interesting 
facts about money, banking, bank per. 
sonnel, and miscellaneous interesting 
tidbits of information, written in , 
homey style. 


Profit-Sharing 


Many small banks have posed the 
question: Are we big enough to operate 
successfully a pension and profit-sharing 
plan? The best answer in our files is the 
number of small banks that have 
adopted this practice in the recent past. 

One of the latest to announce a 
retirement program is the BLAck Rock 
BANK AND Trust Company of Bridge. 
port, Connecticut—resources $7.6 
million. 

Its program provides for the payment 
of pensions to employees earning more 
than $2,000 per year base pay, and is 
intended to supplement the Social Se- 
curity Act, which provides old age 
payments on earnings up to $3,000. 
The Brack Rock’s plan is in the form 
of life insurance, with annuity policies 
effective at age 65. 

The profit-sharing retirement plan, 
based on earnings, is limited to an 
annual payment by the bank to the 
trustee not exceeding 10 per cent of the 
base payroll of the eligible group, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 


Views of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce on 
post-war governmental housing activities 
were outlined by President Eric Johnston 
before a Senate subcommittee on housing 
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HOUSING 


Looking Ahead 


pgs no better time than now for looking 
ahead to what industry will offer the home- 
builder of tomorrow—or for laying by a nest-egg 
of War Bonds to finance your home when you 
build it after Victory! 


@ @ Amazing developments for the future home 
owner will come out of America’s vast war ex- 
perience. Defoe’s Housing Division, for example, 
is developing a method of producing factory- 
built homes, that have individuality of design— 
plus the economy of volume production. 


@ © You may plan a Defoe house of any size 
—kitchen complete with labor-saving equipment, 


DIVISION = DEFOE 


BACK THE ATTACK 
—BUY WAR BONDS 


SHIPBUILDING 


living room, dining room, bath rooms, and bed 
rooms that contain built-in electric outlets, closets, 
bookcases, shelves, doors and drawers. And, if 
you wish, you may finish the exterior according 
to your own architect’s or builder’s plans. 


@ @ Today, of course, all of America’s building 
facilities—including Defoe’s—are concentrated on 
production for Victory. But when the Axis is de- 
feated, large-scale production of these scientif- 
ically designed homes will be a major part of 
Defoe’s postwar contribution to better American 
living standards and full employment. 


COMPANY, BAY CITY, 


Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


We are engaged in an all-out struggle for final and com- 


plete Victory. It is hoped that one of the fruits of such ] 
Victory will be a high level of employment. Many feel that ] 
this can be promoted by expanded international trade in y 


the post-war era. 


As Victory is achieved in Europe and other parts of the 
world, the liberation of various countries will pave the way 
for the gradual restoration of trade. Business and financial 
relationships will be reestablished. Importers and exporters 
in the United States will be looking for new sources and 
new outlets, and will seek guidance from their banks. 


The Foreign Department of Manufacturers Trust Company 
for many years has been an important factor in inter- 
national trade. Banks throughout the United States are 
cordially invited to use our complete facilities on current f 
transactions and to discuss with us plans for the future. 


Manuracturers Trust Company 


Principal Office and Foreign Department: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


68 Banking Offices in Greater New York 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London E.C. 3 
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METHODS—Continued 


not in excess of 10 per cent of net 
earnings in excess of $40,000 before 
taxes. All employees, regardless of earn- 
ings, are eligible for the profit-sharing 
benefits after one year of service. 


Simplified Credit File 


One of the first steps taken by the 
GarFieLD (New Jersey) Trust Com- 
pany to gear its consumer credit de- 
partment to top efficiency for post-war 
expansion was to compile, analyze and 


Hill, South Carolina; First National of 
Palm Beach, Florida; and the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Highland, IIli- 


nols. 


Too Many Words 


The “ tedious verbosity of conditions” 
in all bankers’ blanket bonds cause 
definite sales resistance and could safely 
be reduced, in the opinion of William 
B. Joyce, veteran New York insurance 
broker and former chairman of Na- 
TIONAL SURETY COMPANY. 

Writing in the New York Journal of 


Commerce a reminiscent review of various 


insurances and their development, Mr. 
Joyce went on to say that the conditions 
in blanket bonds should be minimized. 

“The plain facts are,” he believes, 
“that practically all bonds and burglary 
insurance policies are brimming over 
with metaphorical froth of exclusions 
and conditions.” 

Commenting on payroll holdups, Mr. 
Joyce said many of these were un- - 
necessary. They are often traceable to 
the resentment of a former employee 
who knows what person takes the money 


abbreviate credit information on all 
former borrowers. This information 
bulked large in canceled note files, but 
was readily condensed on a card. 

This card was not designed as a 
substitute for central file information, 
although it does accomplish many bege- 
fits, such as: (1) Saves considerable 
filing space from the accumulation of 
past and future applications; (2) facili- 
tates the handling of future applicants 
for credit and credit inquiries from out- 
side sources; (3) provides compact 
credit information for the use of super- 
visory authorities during examinations; 
4) makes available a workable mailing 
list of past and present borrowers for 
direct mail and other consumer credit 
promotions. 

Of special interest is the record pro- 
vided in the upper right corner of other 
services of the bank used by the cus- 
tomer, and the running record of ad- 
vertising material addressed to him. 


Suggestion 


Recently, the AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, offered 
a practical suggestion to small banks 
in its trade area to tone up local ad- 
vertising. In a special mailing, the bank 
reommended adoption of the news 
style treatment, because of its elasticity 
in physical make-up, and because it 
offers an opportunity to feature firms 
and individuals of local prominence, 
bank and community news items, as 
well as promotions on various services. 

The bank suggested that the staff, 
in the usual course of business, could 
accumulate many newsworthy items 
and that, upon request, merchants and 
farmers and others would gladly con- 
tribute. For assistance on developing 
a news style, the local newspaper editor 
was mentioned as a best bet. 

Accompanying the letter were speci- 
mens of a number of successful 
columnized ad campaigns sponsored by 
the First National Bank of Leesburg, 
Florida; the Bank of Hartington, Ne- 
braska; Home State Bank, Jefferson, 
Towa; Peoples National Bank of Rock 
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Sometimes There’s Quite a Crowd 


Maybe you don’t realize it, because so 
many Long Distance calls go through 
so promptly. 


But sometimes, in some places, there’s 
an extra heavy rush and all available 
circuits are in use and people are waiting. 


Then the operator will make this war- 
time suggestion—‘‘Please limit your call 
to 5 minutes.”’ 
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“Now that you’re traveling 

@ somuch, Mrs. Fulton, in con- 

nection with your war work, why 

don’t you carry American Express 

Travelers Cheques instead of cash? 

They’re spendable like cash and 
much safer.” 


3 “Sign each cheque now, then 
@ when you spend each one— 
and not before—sign it again. 
That’s the way you identify your- 
self. No other identification is nec- 
essary.” 


Service LIKE THIS—service that costs the customer little—can 
make many lasting friends for your bank. For information 
or advertising material, write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y. 


American 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Dr. Alexander Loudon, 
Netherlands Ambassador 
to the U. S., signs the 
agreement with a group of 
large New York banks 
headed by the Chase, pro- 
viding a rehabilitation 
credit to the Royal Neth- 
erlands Government up to 
$100,000,000. Standing, I. 
to r., Eugene R. Black, 
Chase vice-president, Dr. 
A. Broches, C. J. H. Dau- 
bauton, Dr. E. V. Saher, 
and Adolph Boissevain, 
Netherlands representa- 
tives, and Leendert Tollig, 
Chase foreign department 


2 “Hotels and stores, railroads 
@ and restaurants generally 
all know these cheques and are 
glad to‘accept them. Yet no one 
but you can spend them.” > 


“Write the cheque numbers 

@ on the record form now. 
And as you spend them, fill in the 
dates. This helps speed up the re- 
fund if they are lost or stolen. 
Carry this record separate from 
your wallet.” 


- maximum cushion to withstand the 


METHODS—Continued 


to and from the bank, and other detajj, 
of this operation. 

“Persons, routes, hours, satchels anq 
banks should be changed, and syns 
carried made smaller and in instalments, 
and different persons used, thus cop. 
fusing criminals,” said the article. 


Help Wanted 


There are times when, through the 
soft whisper of “indirect” advertising, 
a bank can forcefully bring its name be. 
fore the public eye. 

A good example is the striking news. 
paper advertisement sponsored by Cau. 
FORNIA Bank, Los Angeles, which was 
run for the purpose of enrolling volup- 
teer workers to assist the War Chest 
campaign. 

Reprints were posted at all Cau 
FORNIA BANK branches, also displayed 
by the War Chest at various strategic 
places about town. 


A Yardstick for U. S. Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


under discussion, and it may become 
effective before this appears in print. 
That, however, is relatively unimpor- 
tant in its effect on the use of this yard- 
stick. A change in the finance curve will 
force a change in market prices of issues 
already outstanding, or, as seems to be 
the case now, the market may be per- 
mitted to anticipate such a change. If 
the change is to lower rates, market 
prices of outstanding bonds will in- 
crease, but will do so relatively. This 
means that the yardstick is still ac- 
curate, but what formerly was an inch 
might become, say, an inch and a quar- 
ter. Profits will be greater than originally 
computed, but the relative advantage 
between issues will not be greatly dis- 
turbed. 

If the change is to raise rates, which is 
not at all likely now, all outstanding 
bonds will decrease market-wise. Again, 
the change will be relative, and mean- 
while the investor will have the com- 
fortable feeling of knowing he has a 


market decline. 

After any change in the curve has 
been definitely established, the charts 
should be redrawn on the new basis so 
the yardstick will again measure ac- 
curately in terms of dollars. 
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Checkerdale 


is the Answer 


FARM SUPPLY ‘CENTER 


ef} 


In every community’s postwar planning, there 
is need for an alert, aggressive farm supply and 
service center — a Checkerdale, if you please. 

Checkerdale is tomorrow’s store for agricul- 
tural communities. But it is far more than a 
place where farmers buy quality feed, sanita- 
tion products, chicks, fertilizer, equipment, etc. 
Itisalso a service center that supplies expert, ex- 
perienced assistance in making virtually every 
phase of farm operation modern and profitable. 


MUNITY BUILD 


A Checkerdale will be a sound asset to your 
community. And farmers who accept the serv- 
ice of a Checkerdale will be more prosperous 
producers from every point of view. You should 
want to consider the possibilities of a Checker- 
dale in your community. For complete and 
accurate information, talk to the Purina field 
man serving your area. If you don’t know his 
name, write Banker’s Service Division, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ERs 


DEDICATED TO THE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
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ema GUENTHER of Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, a member of a quarter- 
master battalion, has been busy in 
France these last few months, but not 
too busy to ponder the problem of giv- 
ing his fiancée an engagement ring. He 
solved it by calling upon the First Wis- 
consin National Bank to play Cupid. 

Here’s the story as told by the Mil- 
waukee Journal on its front page: 

“All Miss Catherine Genski could say 
was ‘Oh!’ And it wasn’t much of an ‘Oh!’ 
at that, just the tiniest breath of an ‘Oh!’ 
but if Pvt. Robert W. Guenther had 


of devotion.” 


“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us; 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for 


which they gave the last full measure 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Bank Plays Cupid 


heard it, it would have exploded right in 
his heart. 

“The ‘Oh!’ was murmured Saturday 
when Miss Genski received an engage- 
ment ring from the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional bank. Oh, yes, she did! From no 
less sedate and austere an organization 
than the First Wisconsin National bank. 

“Tt all came about this way: Pvt. 
Guenther of Sheboygan met Miss Genski, 
while he was in Milwaukee a few years 
ago. They liked each other, and one thing 
led to another and . . . well, you know 
how those things are. Soon Pvt. Guenther 
was doing some heavy thinking about 


Abraham Lincoln 


slipping a ring on her finger. But he was 
called for overseas duty. 

“At present he’s in France. Last mont, 
he decided that he had done enough wai. 
ing, so he wrote a letter to the First Wis. 
consin National telling them how things 
stood. He had an account there, so would 
they please go out and buy Miss Genskj, 
diamond engagement ring and present j; 
to her for him. 

“Mind you, now, the bank doesn’t gi 
around playing Cupid’s right hand may 
every day in the week. Far from it! Neve 
before in its history had it bought a ring 
for a young lady—let alone proposing ty 
her and slipping it on her finger. But the 
gentlemen who have charge of such mat. 
ters agreed that this, indeed, was the time 
to break tradition. 

“‘So Saturday Miss Genski was invited 
to the bank. A. G. Casper, the cashier, 
and his secretary, Miss Esther Fenkl, 
took her up to the luxurious lounge ona 
top floor and sat her down on a couch. 

“Then Mr. Casper read parts of Pvt. 
Guenther’s letter—just enough to make 
Miss Genski wonder what was going to 
happen—and then, blushing right down 
to his shirt collar, gave her a package tied 
with white silk ribbons. 

‘Miss Genski opened the package with 
nervous fingers. First she came to a cor- 
sage of gardenias and her lips silently 
formed a ‘What . . . ?’ Then she came 
to a smaller box and she said, ‘I really 
don’t know what to...’ Then she 
opened the box. Her eyes flickered, closed, 
and then opened wide—and then she 
breathed the little ‘Oh!’ 

“Mr. Casper blushed and rubbed his 
hands together and blushed some more 
and Miss Fenkl smiled happily and leaned 
slightly forward to see what Miss Genski 
would do next. Miss Genski’s hands trem- 
bled a little as she held the ring and she 
looked for all the world as if she wanted 
to be kissed, but, after all, the First 
Wisconsin. .. . 

“Then Miss Genski tried valiantly to 
say something more, but nothing came 
out, so she just left it at ‘Oh!’ 

“And, after all, nothing more was nec- 
essary, because Pvt. Guenther would 
have been, and Mr. Casper and Miss 
Fenkl and even the venerable and aus 
tere First Wisconsin National bank itself 
were, extremely proud of that little ‘Oh!’” 


Miss Genski and Mr. Casper 
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But the Burroughs’ ability to maintain its high service standards 
a during these trying war years didn’t just happen! Years 
Ime e 
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S invited recognition of the fact that any mechanical product can 
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be no better than the service provided for it. Today’s 
natural result of this farsighted policy of careful planning, 


It is this typical Burroughs thoroughness which makes it 
possible to help more and more users keep their precious 


Burroughs machines in action today. 
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Burroughs systems and installation men have been constantly 

helping business machine users to make the fullest use of the 

4 equipment they now own... helping them to adapt their present 

urrow machines to new conditions. Reference libraries containing up- 
to-the-minute information on machine accounting methods and 

procedures are maintained in all Burroughs offices. For help in 

IN MACHINES getting the fullest use from your present Burroughs machines, 


IN COUNSEL call the local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
= IN SERVICE Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


E JOURNAL 
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He’s Business” 
in your community 


@ This man is one of six million farmers who 
make up America’s largest single industry— 
the most important business in the majority 
of American communities. His work is vital 
to the war effort and he’s doing a grand job 
under great handicaps. 

To do the best job of farming, he needs 
modern implements that cut production 
costs and assure his profits. He needs an 
implement dealer who can supply these im- 
plements and help keep them in good repair 
...and both dealer and farmer need the 
financial advice and co-operation of the local 
banker. 


This 3-way partnership is important to | 
Br In a retail store clarity or simplicity 


the progress and prosperity of your com- 
munity. It is more important now and for 
years to come than ever before. 

Your local Massey-Harris dealer will glad- 
ly work closely with you to keep farming in 
your community on a prosperous basis with 
implements that do better work with a 
saving of time, manpower and money. 


| Bank of the Future 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Suppose, then, that we design a bank 
| whose principal street front is occupied 
|by a large space through which the 
| bank is entered, with clear windows on 
| the street. In this space are maintained 
| displays and exhibits skillfully designed 
'and frequently changed. This space 

could become the center of information 
on commercial activities and enterprise, 
|as well as the means of informing the 
customer of what the bank does and 
| what it sells. This display space could 
| be kept open beyond banking hours. 

| The exhibit area would be separated 
from the bank by glass so as to segre- 
gate it from the banking space during 
| off hours. 

| Let us assume that this general idea 
would produce an interesting facade 
| showing light, color and activity during 
| retail business hours, serve to explain 
| the services of the bank and index the 
| bank’s activities. 

There may be many other ways to 
design a bank so that its exterior and 
| immediate interior character have mer- 
chandising force in appearance and op- 

portunity for display. 
| 


| of arrangement is not so necessary as in 
| a bank. Once a customer is in a store it is 
an advantage to have him (or better, 
'her) wander through the merchandise 
_ gradually losing sales resistance. With- 
out tangible merchandise the bank must 
do this job by the displays or other 
means. Once the customer is in and the 
desire to purchase is planted, the going 
should be smooth and easy. 

To achieve this there is no good sub- 
stitute for direct vision and openness 
to which signs are only an aid. I believe 
the activities most clearly seen and 


easiest of access should be those involv- 
ing the greatest proportion of new 
business. 

These services should step forward and 
shake hands. Routine repetitive business 
can well be conducted at some distance 
from the entrance provided access is 
clear and accommodations adequate. 

Comfort for the customer in conduct- 
ing business is partly achieved by what 
has already been mentioned; ease in 


S77 finding where to go. To this must be 
added other things, the first of which is 


HARRIS 


Tractors, Combines, Farm Implements 
GENERAL OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN 


good lighting. If I had to choose between 
good lighting and air conditioning I 
should take the lighting. Next is sound 
control and third is air conditioning, 
but more and more the bank of the future 


FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS., BATAVIA, N. y. | ust have all of these things. 
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Suggestion System 
WORKS BETTER 


Many cases on record show the Morton 
Suggestion System has succeeded where 
other systems failed. Here are some of 
the factors that make the Morton Sys- 
tem the outstanding method of utilizing 
employee thinking ability. 


Does a Complete Job 


Going far beyond ‘“‘idea collection,” 
the Morton System provides a syste- 
matic ‘‘follow through”’ program cov- 
ering every angle of suggestion system 
operation in any plant or office. 


Uses Proved Methods and Material 


Thought-stimulating material, cabinets, 
operating manuals—in fact everything 
used in the Morton System has been de- 
signed by experts who know the ‘“‘idea 
business,” 


Provides Unlimited Experience 


From more than 10,000 installations 
since 1927, the Morton System has 
gained experience available to its users 
in no other way. 

Get the eye-opening story on what 
this morale boosting business tool can 
do for you. Write today for cost-free 
details; they’ll be more complete if you 
mention nature of your busi- 


nessand number of employees. 
Address Dept. A. 


344 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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: Bank of America offers an 


“4 


ERODUCTION 


for your customers who 
come to California 


Designed for the convenience of bankers everywhere, this new service enables you to give any 
customer a “Welcome to California” before he leaves the lobby of your bank. 
In this special packet are all the materials you need to conveniently introduce a customer 

to any Bank of America branch in California. There is no need to write a letter. 
The packet contains: 

1. Introduction cards that your customers take with them . .. 

2. Signature cards that you mail to the Bank of America branches concerned and 

3. A leaflet listing all cities and towns where this Bank has branches. 


When you have a customer coming to California use these handy forms 
for “introducing” him to this bank. Bank of America has branches in more 
than 300 communities of this state. This service is not only convenient but is 
characterized by a genuine friendliness which your customers will appreciate. 
You are cordially invited to write for a free supply of these attractive, 
handy packets. Address Bank of America, Banks and Bankers Department, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. It will be 
sent immediately in a special packet direct to you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ® MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
INVEST IN WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM UNTIL MATURITY 
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"SELIEVE 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM’S 


ONE WHO HAS PROVED 


iT. BELIEVE AN EXPERT.’... 


field warehousing methods... 


proved by 30 years experience 


Hq DO YOU recognize a business ex- 


pert?...It’s often difficult to know 
which firm in a specific business could 
be called “expert.” The surest test is to 
examine the record: the length of time 
the firm has been in business, the exper- 
ience of the personnel, the success of 
past dealings, the accuracy of operating 
details. In the field warehousing business, 
Lawrence Warehouse Company can show 
an outstanding record sheet which proves 
a high degree of “expertness.” 

For over 30 years Lawrence System 
field warehouse receipts have secured in- 
ventory loans made by banks or other 
lending agencies throughout the entire 
country. Hundreds of raw materials and 
finished products have been accepted as 
sound collateral and warehoused right on 


the owner’s premises...still readily avail- 
able for marketing or processing. 

With the extra working capital re- 
leased by an inventory loan your custo- 
mer can meet enlarged payrolls, take 
advantage of trade discounts, purchase 
raw materials, or help readjust his busi- 
ness to normal consumer production. 
And your inventory loan services will 
build many loyal customers for the post- 
war period. 

The skilled personnel of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Co. will be glad to help you 
plan a commodity loan department or 
work out any special problems. Phone or 
write the nearest Lawrence office... your 
inquiry will be considered confidential. 
Service from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
WAreHOUsing vor oans roams 


[AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


Virgil 


New York: 72 Wall Street « Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street + San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street + Los Angeles: 
W. P. Story Building « Buffalo + Atlanta « Cincinnati »« Boston . Philadelphia . Kansas City « St. Lovis 


New Orleans + Jacksonville, Florida + Dallas +» Houston + Denver . Fresno . Portland, Orego? 
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A Model State Banking Code 


TENTATIVE outline of a model state 
A banking code has been drafted and 
is now being studied by groups of the 
American Bankers Association and the 
American Bar Association. 

The draft was prepared by the Sub- 
committee on Model State Banking 
Code of the bankers association. Mem- 
bers of this committee and the Bar 
jssociation’s Committee on Banking 
ye now going over it with a view to 
making further suggestions, reports 
Thomas B. Paton, assistant general 
counsel of the American Bankers As- 
ciation and secretary of the sub- 
committee. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, under the direction of its 
general counsel, Albert C. Agnew, 
recently compiled a digest of certain 
provisions of the laws governing banks 
inthe states within the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, which, Mr. Paton 
believes, will aid his committee con- 
siderably, although the Reserve digest 
yas prepared particularly for the use of 
hank examiners. 


Xo attempt was made in this digest 
o include judicial interpretations of the 
statutes digested. Neither does the work 
over the law governing mutual savings 
tanks, industrial loan companies, Morris 
Plan banks or small loan institutions. 
Typical of the statutes included are 
those governing investments legal for 


a xvings banks and the several “deposit 
@ acts” governing deposits of public funds. 


Itis in loose leaf form and will be kept 
up to date. 

In commenting on this digest, Mr. 
Paton said: 

“This is an excellent piece of work. 
ltmakes available to the banks and the 
eaminers the law under which the 


“Ofcourse we have them with motors, but 
you wanted something for around $500” 
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examiners function and should prove of 
incalculable value. A similar digest of 
state banking laws in the other 11 
Federal Reserve districts would be an 
undertaking well worth consideration 
and would advance materially tentative 
plans under consideration in banking 
circles to digest the banking laws of the 
various states. 

“Seventeen state bank supervisors 
expressed themselves as favoring a re- 
vision of state banking laws in an 
opinion survey made by the State Bank 


Division of the A.B.A. during 1944. 
In a subsequent study, 33 state bank 
commissioners said they would cooper- 
ate in making a digest of state banking 
laws and in recodifying their state bank- 
ing statutes. The willingness of several 
others to assist in this work was con- 
tingent upon the manpower situation 
and other unpredictable factors.” 

William R. White, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
City, is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Model State Banking Code. 


THIS IS 
OUR CONCEPTION OF POSTWAR 


Does it check with yours? 


We believe that American business 
men have a history-making job to 
do when the war is won. 


It is a job of harnessing to the 
plans and purposes of peace the 
same tremendous inventive and 
productive power that we applied 
to war. A job of creating em- 
ployment for millions. A job of 
maintaining our economy at levels 
never known before in peacetime. 


In the performance of this job, 
we believe it is up to inventors, 
scientists and technical men to ex- 
ercise the last full measure of 
their genius—up to manufactur- 
ers to translate ideas into products 
with all possible speed—up to 
sales executives to carry out hard- 
hitting merchandising programs 
—and up to bankers to go to new 


MEMBER Of THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 


lengths in providing the necessary 
finances. 
We believe that the job calls for 
a close-working partnership of all 
the factors that enter into the 
American pattern of business— 
and we have organized ourselves 
to hold up our end of the partner- 
ship. 
* * * 
If you check with us so far— 
and have interests in the Hous- 
ton area—we welcome the op- 
portunity of discussing the mat- 
ter further. We suggest prompt 
action because of the need to 
prepare now for peace, and be- 
cause no postwar program is 
complete unless it includes the 
finances with which to activate 
the plans that it embodies. 


AL, BANK 


LOCATED THE 
CENTER OF HOUSTON 
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Some folks think that wild Indians still roam the plains of Kansas. But this is the only kind of ‘‘Wild Indians 


you'll find in Wichita 


Amazing? It's more than that. It's sig- 
nificant. It shows what a Country Bank 
can do when it teams up with the country 
it serves . when an _ institution can 
match in vision and industry the natural 
resources that ‘‘country’’ has to offer. 
Tremendous things have come to pass 


socially, economically, industrially, since 


Country Baul WITH MORE THAN $108 MILLION RESOURCES 


the friendly, industrious Wichitas gave 
the White Man a name for his lusty town 
at the confluence of the two Arkansas 
rivers nearly a hundred years ago. These 
latter-day Indians are also the promise of 
greatness to come in the fulfillment of 
which The Fourth National Bank in Wichita 
is playing a leading part. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


Douglas al Vlacket 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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Heard 


Courage and Resourcefulness 


HEN JoHN C. DILwortu, assist- 
We cashier of The Detroit Bank, 
joined the bank’s staff on July 

10, 1905, it numbered 30 in contrast 
with its present 800, and the bank could 
boast of but one adding machine and 
one woman employee. Boston ledgers, 
high slanted bookkeeping desks, and 
high stools for the bookkeepers were 
standard equipment. 

Mr. DitwortuH, The Detroit Bank’s 
oldest employee in point of service, 
started as a messenger and, he says, 
“everyone was my boss.’’ He was made 
an ofticer of the bank on January 1, 1918. 

He has three sons in military service— 
all in the Navy. They are: Photogra- 
pher’s Mate 1/C Philip J. Dilworth, an 
aerial photographer, who has been sta- 
tioned on Guam for several months; 
Aviation Ordnance Mate 1/C David 
W. Dilworth, who is now doing experi- 
mental work in Washington, D. C.; 
Lieutenant Robert D. Dilworth, now 
located at the Anacostia Air Base in 
Washington, D. C., who has seen 34 
months of overseas service. 

Lieutenant Dilworth has been awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
Navy’s Silver Star and the Army Air 
Corps’ Air Medal. It is quite unusual for 
a Navy pilot to receive an Army Air 
Force decoration. 

Ina letter received by Mr. DiLwortuH 
from Lieutenant General George C. 
Kenney, Commanding the Fifth Air 
Force, General Kenney stated that 
Lieutenant Dilworth had been awarded 
the Air Medal for meritorious achieve- 
ment while participating in aerial flights 
in the Southwest Pacific area. The Gen- 
eral concluded his letter by saying: “I 
would like to tell you how genuinely 
proud [ am to have men such as your 
son in my command, and how gratified 
[am to know that young Americans 
with such courage and resourcefulness 
are fighting our country’s battle against 
the aggressor nations. You, Mr. Duir- 
WORTH, have every reason to share that 
pride and gratification.” 

Lieutenant Dilworth’s heroic devo- 
tion to duty in tracking down and sink- 
ing a Jap troop ship in Wewak harbor 
while enemy planes buzzed around his 
plane like bees is related in an article in 
the December 2 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post, entitled “I Heard the 
Black Cats Singing.” 
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Along 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Dilworth unsuccess- 

fully trying to find out what “extraordinary 

achievements” won for son, Lt. Robert D. 

Dilworth, center, three highly coveted mili- 
tary decorations 


Hemispheric Harmony 


A new development in hemispheric 
harmony—on-the-job training for citi- 
zens of the other Americas in United 
States industry and business—was re- 
ported in BANKING for August 1943. 
Under the Inter-American Trade Schol- 
arship program originated by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, then Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and now in its fourth 
year of operation, several hundred future 
industrialists from the republics to the 
south have gained first-hand knowledge 
of United States standards, methods, 
and techniques. Banks have readily co- 
operated in this program. 

Recently the Inter-American Train- 
ing Administration was converted into 
the International Training Administra- 


Santiago Fernandes of Brazil receiving on- 
the-job training in central and commercial 
banking at The Chase National Bank, New 
York, under an Inter-American Trade 


Scholarship 


Street 


tion, Inc., a private, non-profit institu- 
tion, sponsored by American business 
men, which will foster practical, techni- 
cal and professional training in the 
United States for nationals of other 
countries all over the world. I.T.A. will 
handle the many administrative and 
planning details required, but does not 
provide the actual training or financing. 
The project is expected to promote in- 
ternational understanding, build good- 
will for American industry and open 
new markets for its products. 


Contrasts in Living 


Yoeman 1/C Ruste A. Horp, Jr., 
who is attached toa U. S. Naval Liaison 
Office somewhere in India, recently 
wrote one of his former associates at the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Richmond, Virginia: 

“Tf I remember correctly, at the time 
I was in high school, India was called 
the ‘Land of Enchantment.’ The man 
who wrote the geography I studied must 
have had pipe 
dreams or his ideas 
of enchantment are 
quite different from 
mine. 

“Tndia is a thou- 
sand years behind 
modern times. As 
an example, the city 
where I am located 
at present has a 
population of 244,000, which makes it 
larger than Richmond as far as the 
number of residents, but in area it is not 
as large as Petersburg. This city has no 
sewage or water system... . 

“Everything here is made by hand 
clothes, shoes, jewelry, and furniture. 
Some of these things are very beautiful 
and could be bought before the war very 
cheaply, but the Americans, who have a 
bad habit of telling how much money 
they have, have caused prices to in- 
crease to a point where in a great many 
instances it does not pay to buy them. 

“All of the native people in this part 
of the world hate the white man, but the 
Americans are treated the best, not be- 
cause of any love they have for us, but 
because we have more money than the 
armed forces of any other nation. Money 
is a god to all the people of Africa and 
India. 

“Tt will be wonderful to get back toa 
country that has the things that make 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 


LARGE. LIGHT. STRONG, 


Real Wood 
PANELS 


Since 1934, Douglas fir plywood has 
been used in building or re-building 
more than 35,000 railroad cars—reefers, 
box cars, camp cars, automobile cars, 
stock cars, work cars, mail cars, baggage 
cars, cabooses and passenger cars, 

UNION - 
Because of its large panel size, lightness 

PACIFIC 
and strength, plywood has made possi- 
ble tighter, more rigid, more durable 


construction—for exterior siding, ceil- 


BURLINGTON REFRIGERATOR ST. LOUIS 


EXPRESS CO. REFRIGERATOR 
CAR COMPANY 


WESTERN 
FRUIT EXPRESS 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, Tacoma 2, Washington 
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ings, lining and interior detail—and has 
proved its advantages under the most 
rigorous conditions. Railroads have used 
plywood in many other ways, too*—for 
there is a type and grade suited to every FRR EE 
railroad construction job. Douglas Fir PACIFIC 


Plywood Association engineers will = THE RAILWAY 


LINES 
gladly answer any queries concerning 


plywood’s application to specific uses. 


{Burlington 


MORRELL 
REFRIGERATOR 
LINE 


WILSON & Co. | 
WORLD 


*In stations, warehouses, loading palettes, track shims, operational buildings 
. . . for concrete form work of all kinds . . . for miscellaneous maintenance 
and repair work. Subsequent advertisements will list railroads which have used 
plywood for these purposes. 

Douglas fir plywood is now available only on highest 

priorities. Application for allocation must be made 

by suppliers to the war production board. 


OFFICES, New York, Washington D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles 
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life worth living. We do not appreciate 
such little things as a drug store, a water 
fountain, restaurants and many other 
items until we have to give them 


Associates Honor Albright 


Two hundred savings bank friends 
paid tribute to Paut W. ALBRIGHT, gen- 
eral secretary, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, on 
his 20th anniversary with the associa- 
tion. 

At an informal dinner in New York 
City, Paut’s history, accomplishments 
and his many qualities were praised by 


Lieutenant Al Bar- 
ling, of the Central 
Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, 
New York, is 
visited by movie 
stars Jinx Falken- 
burg and Pat 
O’Brien in a hospi- 
tal somewhere in 
China. O’Brien ap- 
pears to be writing 
his autograph on a 
east on Lieutenant 
Barling’s arm 


men with whom he’s been associated 
during his 20 years with the association. 


Association President Myron §. Short, 
acting as toastmaster, paid tribute ty 
PAvL’s accomplishments. Other speak. 
ers included: Dr. Merle Odgers, preg. 
dent of Girard College, PAut’s alm 
mater; Dr. Harold Stonier, Americap 
Bankers Association executive map 


| ager; George R. Fearon, who told of his 


| Standing in Albany; John W. Sand 


stedt, executive secretary, National As 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks; and 
Philip A. Benson, president, Dime Say- 


| ings Bank, Brooklyn, who has been ae. 


tive in national and state banking #j 


' | association circles for many years. 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


MERICA and her allies have entered another year when “all 
out” war production is of vital importance. In fact, in some 


categories, production must be accelerated to replace the vast 


amount of war material destroyed in crucial battles and in exten- 


sive invasion operations. 


The American National has had a broad and varied experience 


in aiding in the financing of customers engaged in war production. 


The knowledge gained is available to correspondent banks whose 


customers have similar problems; together with our cooperation, 


if desired, in meeting the financial requirements of such local 


customers. This feature of our service may also be of value to you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET |. 


Member Federal Deposit 4 
ember Federa po. 


BUSINESS 


..AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 
3 


As a token of esteem, PAUL was pre 
sented with a gold wrist watch, Mrs. 


| Albright, with a gold lapel watch, and 


their granddaughter, Dale, with a gold 


| locket and chain. 


Citations to Bankers 


Captain Joun S. GLEASON, former 


| employee of The First National Bankoi 
Chicago, has been awarded the Soldier's 


Medal. This recognition came to the 


captain as a reward for his work in sav- 


ing an American ammunition dump in 
New Guinea by shoveling dirt on to the 
flaming munitions while bombs e- 
ploded around him. 


Lieutenant ROBERT JENSEN, also ol 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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(See story above) 
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For more sales appeal...more lasting value 


Compare the two pictures on this page. For beauty, for 
cheerfulness. 

Notice how the larger window brings in more daylight 
former and provides a more interesting outdoor view. This is an 
ank of @ , ima * i example of how a room can be made more attractive with 
Idier’s . en larger windows. The room has more appeal to prospective 
o te : buyers. And because there is a trend to the use of larger 
na windows, the house is sure to be marked as more up-to- 
mp in ae date . . . a factor that will improve its value for many 
to the of years to come. 

Se In some climates, large windows have presented a 
problem of heat loss on coldest days. But that problem 
has now been answered by Libbey-Owens:Ford’s amazing 
new Thermopane, the windowpane that insulates. 
Thermopane is described briefly at left. But because 
Short . your real estate department will want more information 
for proper use and installation of Thermopane in houses 
you remodel or build, send for our Thermopane book. 
It’s packed with information that you can use to provide 
extra charm, beauty and comfort to increase house 
values. Write to Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 
1735 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


lso of 


LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
a Great ame in GLASS 


: 
bute to | | : 
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the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, who is a prisoner 
of war in Germany, has been awarded 
the Air Medal for “‘ meritorious service 
during sustained combat operations.” 
He was reported missing on his four- 
teenth mission over Weiner-Neustadt, 
Austria, and he and his six crew mates 
were reported prisoners of war. 


Staff Sergeant Frep A. CumMINGs, 
of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, who is attached 
to an Infantry division of the U. S. 


Sgt. Cummings Sgt. Turner 
Army, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star “for meritorious achievement in 
connection with military operations 
against the enemy at Saipan, Mariana 
Islands.” 

Sergeant CuMMINGs studied Japanese 


“DAWN PATROL” 
for a Transit Department? 


ES, at The National City Bank of Cleveland, in 
addition to the day transit and night transit staffs, a 
special “dawn patrol” reports at 6:30 A.M. Their sole 
task is to handle Cleveland items which have arrived 
during the night, so they may be cleared by 9 A.M. 


Operating with smooth efficiency, the transit department of 
this bank functions practically twenty-four hours a day 


. . clearing items for more than 300 banks. . 


. usually sav- 


ing correspondents at least a full business day on all items. 


We welcome inquiries on how to increase collection 
efficiency through concentration, by making this bank 
your correspondent in Cleveland. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


—=OF CLEVELAND => 


Cry 


ONE HUNDREDTH 4 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Euclid at East Sixth 2,IS4S S and Terminal Tower 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


since joining the Army and tl:e citar, 
states that his “workable kno 

the Japanese language was very use 
during the entire period” (June 47 ; 
July 9, 1944). “On one occasion,” 
citation continues, “his personal ahi) 
ties combined with the know 
abled him to convince 108 enemy ci 
ians caught between the two Po ing 
to surrender without resistance, there 
saving many unnecessary har 
resulting in a great deal of useful infy 
mation, aiding considerably his ypjt 
tactical situation. These civilians we, 
at the time holed up in caves.” 


The Legion of Merit has been awards 
to Technical Sergeant GiLBErt C, Ty 
NER, of The Commercial National Bar 
and Trust Company, New York. 
geant TURNER, attached to an infan 
division of the Fifth Army in Italy, 
credited with “conscientious deyotic 
to duty and unhesitating acceptance 
responsibility” which contributed gre 
to the success of the division. 

“In his capacity as division trans 
portation sergeant,”’ the citation read 
“Technical Sergeant TURNER Played 
vital role in the organization and fi 
tioning of the division transportatio 
system, to effect the efficient and eco 
nomical utilization of motor transporta 
tion ... his careful planning mad 
possible the most advantageous group 
ings of the men and organizations.” 


Technical Sergeant RaLpu V. Gor 
DON, also of the Commercial Nation 
Bank & Trust, who is attached to thé 
Signal Company of an infantry divi 
sion, has been awarded the Bronz 
Star. His citation states: 

“By meritorious achievement as mes 
sage center chief in connection with 
extensive military operations in Franc 

. Sergeant Gorpon displayed out 
standing performance of duty which 
was in keeping with the highest tradi 
tions of the military service.” 


Sgt. Gordon Col. Gerry 
-More awards have been reported fof 
National City Bank of New York me 
who have distinguished. themselves 1 
military service while serving tel 
country. The highest of the citatiom 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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HE yearly civilian accident toll in the 
United States is indicated by the latest 
available figures: 94,000 persons killed and 
9,750,000 injured in 1944, according to esti- 
mates supplied by the National Safety Council 


... This is at the rate of over 37 persons killed’ 


or hurt during the approximate two minutes 
it takes to peruse this advertisement .. . 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


. . . What can you do about it? . . . Our 
COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY POLICY 
is tailored to fit your needs. . . It carries with 
it SAFETY and CLAIM SERVICE by either 
of two of the oldest and strongest stock insur- 
ance companies in the country—a service that 
works day and night to prevent loss of lives, 
limbs, and money . . . 

Make our service past of your planning in 
1945... . Let one of our agents or your own 

cé broker tell you about ic NOW, 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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ON . 


With the coming of a victorious peace, 
quality can again be demanded—in 
lighting fixtures, as in other civilian 
products. 
Frink LINOLITE Fixtures, the ultimate in fluorescent 
lighting, have not been made since the early days of the 
war, when Frink facilities for precision manufacture 
were converted 100% to the fabrication of vital parts for 
America’s war machines. 


During the war years Frink has increased plant facilities, 
streamlined production techniques and maintained the 
high standards of skill and engineering which made Frink 
products famous in peace and war for four generations. 
Soon... when the lights go on again . . . look to Frink for 
new Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, engineered for vision, 
that will again set a standard for excellence in the ad- 
vanced post-war lighting era. 


LIGHTING 
SINCE 1857 


I -I-N-O -ZL-“L- 
THE ULTIMATE IN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


THE FRINK CORPORATION, Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
SUBSIDIARIES: Sterling Bronze Company, Inc. * Barkon-Frink Tube Lighting Corporation 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


yas that bestowed upon Colonel Gran- 
S. CARREL and Colonel HARVEY 


“after the campaign in Sicily I thought 
I knew what to expect, but believe you 
me, brother, Sicily was a picnic com- 
pared to this one.” 


Gerry, both of whom received the 
Legion of Merit, which ranks next to 
the Congressional Medal of Honor in 
importance. 

The official release announcing Colo- 
nel CARREL’S award read: “In recogni- 
tion of outstanding services as Director 
of Military Personnel for all the Air 
Forces in Europe, Colonel GRANVILLE 
5, CARREL . . . has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit, one of America’s high- 
ranking decorations.” 

The order announcing the award of 
the Legion of Merit to Colonel Gerry, 
read, in part: “ By direction of the Presi- 
dent, . . . the Legion of Merit was 
awarded by the Theater Commander to 
the following named personnel for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding services . . .” 


Have You Heard? 


Col. Granville S. Carrel being decorated 

with the Legion of Merit in England by 

Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Kneer, Commander of 
U. S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe 


The First National Bank of Leesburg, 
Florida, announces the promotion of 
J. Caruiste Rocers from cashier to 
vice-president; W. M. Love, from assis- 
tant cashier to vice-president; GEORGE 
Rast, from assistant cashier to cashier; 


Normandy invasion, Lieutenant KUNZE 
wrote his friends at the bank that 


The Silver Star, rated just below the 
Legion of Merit, went to Lieutenant 
(.g.) Joun A. KELLEY and to Staff Ser- 
geant Louis BACHMANN, JR. 


Technical Ser- 
geant JoHN McLar- 
FERTY, also of the 
National City Bank 
of New York, holds 
the Presidential 
Citation, Distin- 
guished Flying 
Cross and Air 

Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 


S 


SQ The STANDBY 
OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


"as Another accident . . . collateral smashed up 
...a judgment looms. What happens to the bank 


Staff Sergeant Mitton O. MELZER 
was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Lieutenant Colonel Frank 
Jonnson the Bronze Star Medal. 


loan on the car? « There is nothing to worry about 


.. . the Home Town Agent has been on the job and 


Insurance, backlog of all sound credit, is standing by 
First Lieutenant ALBERT H. Kunze, 

formerly of the Irving Trust Company 

of New York, who participated in both 

the invasion of Sicily and of France, has| ¢ > 

been awarded the Silver Star for heroic | ( @Qxewuckea -) 


. 


ready to make good the loss. « The first company to 


- write automobile coverage on a nationwide scale, 
Fireman’s Fund provides every form of property in- 


surance to complete the circle of protection behind 


‘ bank loans. For the right t ol secure consult the 


Bank of New York, receiving the Bronze 
Star Medal from Brig. Gen. Otto P. Wey- 


lund in an overseas ceremony 


Fireman’s Fund agent or broker in your community. 


STRENGTH PERMANENCE STABILITY 


« 


Putomobile » Warine . Casualty . Fidelity » Surety 


Firemans Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


NOEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


NDEMNITY COMPANY 


| 
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and A. H. Irwim, from head teller to 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. RocGeErs, who joined the bank 
in 1923 as a bookkeeper, is a supervisor 
of the Lake County Soil Conservation 
District, is secretary of the Florida 
Bankers Association, has served as a 
past lieutenant-governor of Kiwanis, 
president of the local Kiwanis club, 
president of the local chamber of com- 
merce, chairman of the county War 
Fund, and chairman of the USO council 
for Leesburg. 

SHERWOOD BEACH Gay, president of 
Blanchard Bros. & Lane, leather manu- 
facturers of Newark, N. J., has been 


elected a director of The National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company. 


Recent staff promotions at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York include: 
Harotp V. Roetse, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president; 
Harotp A. T. Davis 
and Jonn W. Wortz from managers to 
assistant vice-presidents; Curtis R. 
BowMaN, JAMES J. CARROLL and RALPH 
W. SCHEFFER to managers. 


J. Paut CRAwForD, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, has been delegated the responsi- 
bility of keeping in touch with the 


Fourscore and Ten... 


1945 marks our 90th year of serving banks 
and bankers the country over. Yet it is not 


90 Years of Banking Experience 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
TRUST 
co 


the years in themselves of which we are proud. 
It is, rather, the experience we have acquired 
through these years which we consider worthy 
of mention and attention. 


This accumulation of experience is yours to 


Member Federa] Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


share with us, as all banks face the problems 
of today and tomorrow. 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY TRUST COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


bank’s correspondents. Assisting 
CrawForp will be JosEPH J. Evays 
recently appointed assistant cashier and 
formerly assistant treasurer of the Bene. 
ficial Savings Fund Society. 


The Live Stock National Bank, Omaha, 
Nebraska, has made WaDE R. Marmy 
of Lincoln a vice-president in the coup. 
try bank division. Mr. Martin js , 
director of the Department of Banking 
at Lincoln, and is also president of the 
Commercial Bank at Stratton. 


The National Bronx Bank of Ney 
York City announces the advancement 
of Henry M. Corsa from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president jp 
the Consumer Credit Department: 
H. RvuFer, from branch man- 
ager to assistant cashier at the main 
office; Ltoyp R. HARRIS and Frank 
P. Squazzo to assistant cashiers: 
GARRET SANDERSON from branch man- 
ager to assistant-vice president in the 
new business department; and Josepx 
H. Coocan from auditor to assistant 
vice-president. 


OrvaL ADAMS, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Utah State National Bank, 
Salt Lake City, and a past president of 
the American Bankers Association, has 
been elected president of the Salt Lake 
City Clearing House Association, suc- 
ceeding WALTER E. Coserirr, president 
of the Continental National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


F. M. MICHELSEN, vice-president, 
Utah Savings & Trust Company, suc- 
ceeds Mr. ADAMs as vice-president of 
the clearinghouse group. 


Shareholders of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, at their 54th annual meet- 
ing, elected Ropert W. Wooprvurr and 
CHARLES HowarD CHANDLER, JR., di- 
rectors. Mr. Wooprvurr is chairman 
of the executive committee and Mr. 
CHANDLER secretary-treasurer of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 

Three new officers were elected: Jol 
B. Kersey and C. B. WILBURN were 
elected assistant secretaries, and J. B. 
RICHNER, assistant trust officer. 


Mr. Chandler Mr. Woodruff 
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ROOF THAT LEAKS 


One shingle that is not there can 
let in the storm. One protection 
that is omitted from your Bankers 
Blanket Bond can cause a severe 
loss. 

The tightest financial roof for 
your institution is a Bankers Blanket 
Bond #24 of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, which 


contains a complete roof for your 


money and securities. Other forms 
may have “shingles” missing! 

Ask your Insurance Agent or 
Broker to check your imsurance 
against the 23 points of superiority 
to be found in North America’s 
BBB#24, and to show you how 
“missing shingles” in your present 
protection, which might cause loss, 


may be covered. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


EEP AMERICA BUSY—GIVE A RETURNED VETERAN A JOB! 
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and more profitable marketing in the postwar period, can- 
not afford to overlook these positive straightforward facts. 


e New York’s unexcelled and highly diversified 
transportation system means two things to you, 
Mr. Businessman, and they are all-important. 


First, in New York you have at your finger- 
tips all the facilities for distribution to the 
nation’s richest and most highly concentrated 
markets—those of the entire Eastern Seaboard. 
And you can reach them quickly, at low cost! 


Second, through New York’s pre-eminence as 
a center of world wide transportation, all the 
potentially unlimited postwar markets of the 
entire world are within your reach. 


Specifically, Mr. Businessman, here are the 
complete transportation advantages you enjoy 
in the Empire State: 


By Rail . . . You have 41 railroads within the 
State rendering efficient service to every village. 
10 major lines provide fast freight and express 
passenger service to key cities of the nation. 


By Water . . . You have regular, low-cost service 
on more than 900 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals. You have strategically located Great 
Lakes Ports and through the great Port of New 


NEW YORK’S GREATER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
HELP BUSINESS EARN GREATER PROFITS 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 
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You, as a businessman looking forward to brighter horizons for 
cel 


York you have the means of moving goods to 
and from every port in the world. 


By Highway... You haveoneof the most modern 
systems for motor vehicle transportation in the 
world. Over it, thousands of trucks move daily 
on both long and short hauls—and with liberal 
size and weight allowances. 


By Air. ..... You have the nation’s most 
strategic location on the air routes of the world 
with five major lines serving the State, the na- 
tion, and much of the world. 


Accept This Informative Book 
The New York State Department cf Com- 
merce offers assistance to you in planning 
your postwar expansion. The services we 
can render are fully described in our new 
book “‘New York Means Business.” In it 


businessmen tell in their own words their 
experience with labor, transportation, 
markets and other factors of doing busi- 
ness in New York. Send for your copy on 
your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ROOM 436, 112 STATE ST., ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
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wn Fesruary 1, 1945, the new 
postal notes went on sale at first 
class post offices. It is expected 
that eventually they will be issued by all 
post offices. The issue and payment of 
notes are confined to continental United 
States excluding Alaska, Hawaii, and 
ions. 

The instrument is composed of three 
parts: the postal note, paying office 
coupon, and purchaser’s receipt. (See 
illustration.) The entire instrument 
measures 73% inches by 334 inches. It is 
printed on light cardboard stock similar 
to Treasury allotment checks. It must 
not be folded, mutilated, spindled, or 
pinned. On the back are spaces for the 
name and address of the purchaser, to 
be filled in by him, also a purchaser’s 
record on the back of the purchaser’s 
receipt showing to whom the note was 
sent and for what. 

Notes are issued in even dollar 
amounts to $10 (11 denominations). 
Uneven amounts are provided by affix- 
ing stamps to the paying office coupon. 
Not more than two stamps are required 
for any amount between one and 99 
cents. Stamps are issued in 18 denom- 


United States Postal Note 


13-50 
ANY POSTMASTER WILL PAY 


To 


DOLLARS 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


NOT NEGOTIABLE 


00 NOT FOLD MUTILATE 


inations—one cent to nine cents and 
multiples of 10 cents up to 90 cents. The 
maximum amount of any one note is 
$10. Stamps will not be sold for $10 
notes. There is no limitation as to the 
number of notes that can be purchased 
at one time. The purchase price of a 
note is five cents. 

The purchaser is not required to fill 
out an application blank. He simply 
requests a note for a certain amount. 
The note, with or without stamps 
affixed, is delivered to him, for which he 
pays an amount equal to the face 


123,456, og 123.456.789 | 123,456,789 


PAYING OFFICE | 
COUPON 


Postal Note} 


Conte 


PURCHASERS 
RECEWT 
Detach and hold. 


Claim cannot 
Stamps to be 
affixed considered 


be 
here 
and canceled at | or payment 


Issuing Office thes spt. 


HERC. IF NECESSARY 


FOLO 


| 
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amount of the note including stamps, if 
any, plus five cents. He is supposed to 
write in the name and address of the 
payee on the face, and his own name 
and address on the back of the note. 
The purchaser’s receipt is to be de- 
tached and held by him. 

Postal notes will be paid at par to the 
payee or bank endorser at any post 
office regardless of whether such post 
office is authorized to issue postal notes, 
thus simplifying the present problem of 
handling postal money orders drawn on 
or issued at outside points. 


Compared to the car financing business which State Farm Mutual is plan- 
ning to direct to local banks throughout the country, the $4,000,000 
which we directed each month in 1941 is a drop in the bucket. 
Through a hammer-and-tongs national advertising campaign, 
through our 6,000 agents, and through our more than a million 


policyholders, we're telling America, 


You Finance Your Next Car!”’ 


“See Your Local Banker Before 


You, Mr. Banker, are faced with one of the greatest profit oppor- 


tunities that will ever knock at your door. The STATE FARM Local 
Bank PLAN will help you open that door. 


FREE BOOKLET. Send today to the world’s largest auto insurance company 
for your free copy of ‘““New Profit Opportunities for Banks.’’ Contains the State 
Farm Local Bank Plan, including free promotional material, results of recent 
policyholder financing survey and many other interesting facts. Address: State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Dept .B-35,Bloomington, Illinois. 


Buy more War Bonds—hold what you have! 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Pacific Coast. Office Canac 
Berkeley 


Jian Office 


Calif Toronto, Canada 
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Notes will not be paid if the impres- 
sion of the money order or other post- 
marking stamp of the issuing post office 
does not appear on the notes and stamps 
thereon, if any; nor will they be paid 
unless they are supported by the paying 
office coupon. 

Notes must be cashed or negotiated 
within two calendar months from the 
date of issue. This does not necessarily 
mean 60 days. The calendar month is 
from the date in one month to the cor- 
responding date in the next month. If 


there is no corresponding date, the last . 


day of validity will be the last day of 
the second month after the month of 


issue, for example: A note dated De- 
cember 31 must be negotiated on or 
before February 28; a note dated Janu- 
ary 1 must be negotiated on or before 
March 1; a note dated February 28 
must be negotiated on or before April 
28. When the note is cashed by a bank, 
the last day of the second calendar 
month is the date on which the note 
reaches the bank, not the day it is pre- 
sented by the bank to the post office for 
payment. 


L- the note is not cashed or negotiated 
within two calendar months from the 
date of issue it is necessary for the re- 


DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS IN 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OMPLETE and efficient is the service rendered 


by this bank in the purchase and sale of United 


States Government securities. The Bond department, 


staffed with men of experience, can serve your 


needs promptly and with care. At their disposal . . . 


and yours . . . is up-to-the-minute information on all 


Government issues. Your inquiries concerning United 


States Government securities are cordially invited. 


Send for our Quotation Record Form 
on U. S. Government securities 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 7070 TELETYPE: CG 368 


mitter or payee to send it to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Money Orders, Washington 25, 
D. C., for payment. 

Postal notes are not negotiable or 
transferable through endorsement and 
may be paid only at post offices, 
branches and stations, and banks. They 
may be paid only to the payees named 
therein or to banks in which they have 
been deposited for collection. The stamp 
impressions placed on postal notes left 
with banks for collection are not re. 
garded as endorsements transferring 
ownership within the meaning of the 
statute which forbids transfer through 
endorsement. 

If the cents value expressed in figures 
on the face of the notes and the paying 
office coupon is different from the stamp 
value affixed, the amount represented 
by the stamps will be the controlling 
amount for payment. 


IL the purchaser did not fill in the 
name and address of the payee and the 
payee is known to be responsible, he 
will be required to fill out the particu- 
lars omitted by the purchaser. 

If a postal note presented shows evi- 
dence of erasure or alteration in the 
spaces provided for the full value, and 
there is any doubt of authenticity, it 
will not be accepted for payment. If 
erasures or alterations appear in the 
payee’s name and address, the note 
may be accepted for payment, provided 
the payee is known to be responsible. 

No inquiry or claim concerning lost 
or destroyed postal notes will be ac- 
cepted until two calendar months after 
the date of issue and then only upon 
presentation of the purchaser’s receipt 
and evidence of non-payment. 

Since the new postal notes have gone 
into circulation, complaints have been 
received from banks to the effect that 
the paying office coupon, to which 
stamps for odd amounts are affixed, is 
too readily detached. These show up 
particularly when the notes are run 
through endorsing machines. The Bank 
Management Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association immediately 
brought this defect to the attention of 
the postal authorities and have been 
assured that this will be corrected. 


Advice 


A United Press story from London 
said that a magistrate, hearing the case 
of a girl charged with taking $308 from 
a GI, gave the soldier this advice: 

“Look here, you know we have banks 
in this country. Why don’t you use 
them, instead of being a temptation to 
girls?” 
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FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


SINCE 1890 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
HIGHLAND, ILL. 


WHICH SHOULD BANKERS VALUE MORE 


Although our reputation has been established by our ability to design, we know from 
more than thirty years’.experience that it is infinitely more important that your new 
quarters WORK WELL rather than just look well. That is why you find us almost as 
well versed in bank operating methods as we are in building. Experienced as we are, only 
after a careful survey of your needs do we undertake to design your new quarters. We 
concern ourself most with operating efficiency, as well as future growth, placing special 
emphasis on facilities to save time, motion and money. Remember this when you con- 


template new quarters; you'll get a far more satisfactory result. 


Bamk Building Equipmesit Corp 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS + ST. LOUIS 4 MO, US 
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Why Small Loans Cost More 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 

at $4.82, to which we must now add an 
additional $1.20 for collection, or a total 
of $6.02. It is obvious such a loan in 
itself cannot be made at a profit and 
yet every small loan company advertises 
loans of this amount, so we should not 
refuse to make them. We can possibly 
ofiset part of this loss by minimum 
charges and the percentage of such 
loans can usually be held down to a 
reasonable figure by the interviewer or 
loan officer. Frequently, when such a 
small amount is requested, it only par- 
tially covers the needs of the applicant, 
and by questioning, it usually develops 
that the loan amount should be in- 
creased to properly cover his needs. 

In order to arrive at anything like an 
accurate appraisal of your operating 
costs if you now have an instalment 
loan department or operation, you must 
know two things: (1) The volume of 
your business, and (2) what it consists 
of in terms of loans made and dollar 
amount loaned. There are numerous 
methods used to determine loan costs, 
but we decided to establish a unit of 
weight for each type of loan in our 
department since we had numerous 
loan classifications, all of which were 
very largely being handled by the same 
people. 


Tae first step in arriving at a cost 
unit was to time each operation per- 
formed in connection with each class 
of loan. This time study was kept for 
one week, at the end of which period 
the average time was determined. The 
percentage of time involved on each 
operation by classification of loan was 
then converted into a corresponding 
percentage of the salary of the employee 
handling that particular operation, and 
by the combination of these weights by 
each class of loan, we were able to 
arrive at the dollar total of salary 
expense to each loan for operations 
involved in the study. Once the time 
units had been converted into dollars 
of salary expense, such items as tele- 
phone expense and rent, which were 
constant, could be added proportion- 
ately to the number of loans handled. 
Advertising expense can easily be 
determined by dividing the expendi- 
tures by classifications by the dollar 
amount loaned, and the number of 
loans made and insurance expense can 
be added in easily to the appropriate 
classification since it is a dollar expense. 
The cost of credit reports can be aver- 
aged by the number and class of loans 
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made to obtain figures which are ac- 
curate enough for practical purposes. 

The collection of current and past due 
instalments is usually not segregated 
by loan types but just considered as so 
many payments divided into the appli- 
cable costs, such as salaries, telephone, 
travel, legal expense, supplies, etc., 
which gives the cost per payment. If 
these costs are further divided between 
current payments and past due pay- 
ments, you will be able to observe some 
very interesting trends as well as being 
able to better gauge your personnel 
requirements in the payment and collec- 
tion division by the increase or decrease 
in loan volume. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


TRACTORS & FARM: MACHINERY 


The period from 1941 to the present 
time has been a trying one for an 
instalment loan department due to in- 
creased salary trends, loss of experienced 
employees, shortened terms, and re- 
duced loan volume. An indication of 
this is the fact that our collection costs 
have gone up from $0.203 per payment 
as an overall cost in 1941 to $0.285 in 
1944 and the cost per thousand dollars 
loaned has gone up from $12.34 to 
$17.06. Unfortunately, there is little 
that can be done to correct this situa- 
tion since salaries have gone up on an 
average of 29 per cent per employee in 
the department since 1941, and al- 
though we have fewer employees, there 


America... 


Country Style | 


Millions of rolling acres of productive farm lands cover- 
ing the length and breadth of this nation—that’s rural 


America! 


ese bountiful acres are a tribute to the in- 


dustry and good management of American farmers. 
The task of the farmer is not an easy one. One of the 


very first lessons he learns is that it takes good manage- 
ment to insure a living for himself and his family. De- 
ndent upon the elements over which he has no control, 
Ee must be able to get his work done s ily and eco- 
nomically to come out on the profit side of the ledger. 
That’s where labor-saving machines made by Minne- 
apolis-Moline give the farmer of today a big lift. They 
enable him to till his fields and harvest his crops effici- 
ently and at low cost. The modern farmer finds that 
working his land with MM machines is good manage- 
ment. You, as bankers cooperating with your MM Farm 
Machinery Dealers, can often help farmers get the MM 
machines they need for a prosperous future. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 
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Tesas easy to multiply on 
my automatic Marchant as to en- 
teramounts in an adding machine. 
Just set up factors, copy the an- 

_ swerandclear. No waiting for the 
_ answer to develop for the auto- 
matic Marchant multiplies simul- 

_ taneously with entry of the multi- 
plier-factor...the fastestand easiest! 


Te fest 


“Marchant salesmen 
give definite facts and 
time tests, not generali- 
ties. They prove all 
claims to my entire satis- 
¥ faction. We think Mar- 
chant is tops for multi- 
plying, dividing, adding 


are limits below which we cannot cut 
our organization and with less efficient 
help and normal increase in wage scales 
resulting from the times, we have had a 
steadily increased salary expense. This 
ncreased salary expense is not likely to 
readjust itself after the war, so all de- 
partments are going to be faced with 
pressure for reduced interest and dis- 
count rates on one side and increased 
costs of operation on the other side. 
There is only one way that such a 
situation can be properly met, and that 
is by knowing your costs so you can 
better judge the efficiency of your op- 
erations. Know where your profit break- 
ing point is on all types of loans so as 
to adjust your advertising budgets in a 
manner designed to stimulate the most 
profitable size, term, and kind of loan. 
Consider the application of minimum 
charges on small and otherwise un- 
profitable loans. Streamline your pro- 
cedure as much as possible. Train em- 
ployees so that they can be shifted from 
one desk to another. This will help in 
handling peak loans with a minimum 
of personnel. Exhaust every possibility 
of making each loan requested before 
refusing the credit. Remember it costs 
money to get the applicant to come to 
your bank in the first place and a lot 
of your acquisition cost is tied up with, 
and previous to, your first interview. 


Srupy your ‘delinquency notices as to 
working and mailing periods in order 
to get the most effective results. Impress 
your borrowers with the necessity of 
maintaining a prompt payment sched- 
ule. Try to set the payment date at a 
time when it is most convenient for the 
applicant to make his payments. Take 
authorization to charge accounts when- 
ever possible as this assures prompt 
payments and eliminates floor traffic. 
Apply delinquency penalties where 
practical as a stimulus to prompt pay- 
ment and an offset to increase collection 
costs on seriously delinquent accounts. 


A living wage is a wage 
sufficiently high to permit one 


CHI 
PHOENIX-CONNECT| 
GROUP 
of 
Fire Insurance Compa: 


Che Phoenix 


Susuranse Company, Hartford, Coun, 


OUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance (mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RI. 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CoO, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. Co, 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO, 


White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCECO, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 
sro 


by Standard 
protection 


6 
“Any 


All Forms of Fire and 


Property Insurance including 


Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTE 


3 


2 


to strike two months a year 
for a living wage. os & elect 


7 BUSINESS 


The 


The American youngsters three R’s now 
are readin’, ’ritin’ and radio,.: 


Only a rash man would today prophesy 
what or when the world is coming to. 


With the shortage of gasoline we wish 
some glider expert would explain how to 
apply the principle to our automobile. 


In The Nation’s Capital 
Its comfort, convenience and special serv 
ices — smoothly and surely satisfactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Washington, d. €. 


Pl 
| 
The 
= Connecticut 
k- Sire tenn, 
a 1850 
| 
| 
and subtracting. 
Deliveries according co WPB schedule 
| 
Marchant Calculating Machine ‘Company | 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. | 
SALBS AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Stalement 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds... $12,125,273.27 
State, Municipal and other Gov't Bonds 466,788.55 
Railroad Bonds 14,467.15 
Public Utility Bonds 306,308.36 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 2,967,595.00 
Common Stocks 4,853 ,703.00 


Torat Bonps anp Stocks $20,734,135.33 
Cash in Banks $2,238,473 .54 
Cash in Offices 10,565.00 2,249,038.54 


Premiums, not over three months due 75,990.69 
Accrued Interest 50,974.92 
Other Assets 323 ,982.84 
Post War Refund—Excess Profits Tax 258,456.57 


Toray ApMITTED AssETS $23 ,692 578.89 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... $ 3,415,011.49 
Reserve for Losses and Claims 
Reinsurance Reserves 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 
Commissions and Accounts Payable. 
Federal, State and Other Taxes 
Voluntary Reserves: 
Contingencies 
Security Fluctuation 755,035.75 
Post War Period... 258,456.57 
Employees’ Retire- 
ment Plan....... 157,105.82 2,420,598.14 
$13,146,732.74 


Capital Paid In. ... $2,000,000.00 
Surplus 8,545,846.15 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Tora LIABILITIES $23 ,692 578.89 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of the State of New York Insurance Department. 

On the basis of December 31, 1944 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this company’s Total 
Admitted Assets and its Surplus would be increased by $390,653.08. 

Securities carried at $1,043,200.47 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Deixectous 


A. M. ANDERSON 
J.P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, New York 


WM. HENRY BARNUM 
President, Continental Realty Investing Co., Inc., New York 


PRESCOTT S. BUSH 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., New York 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
President, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York 


D. ROGER ENGLAR 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, New York 


WILLIAM A. HAMILTON 
Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHN T. JONES 
Vice-President, New York 


GARRISON NORTON 
Arthur Young & Co., New York 


JUNIUS L. POWELL 
Chubb & Son, New York 


GEORGE H. REANEY 
President, New York 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President, Chase National Bank, New York 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
President, Freeport Sulphur Company, New York 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son, New York 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY 


SURETY 


CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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AXES—collected from -highway users— 


built America’s roads and are maintain- 


ing them. 


The government does not subsidize the 
operators of motor vehicles. They pay their 


way—and more. 


This is the definite conclusion of one of the most compre- 
hensive and thorough government studies ever undertaken ! 


Under the title “Public Aids to Transportation”, the late Honorable 
Joseph B. Eastman, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and previously Federal Coordinator of Transportation, published a con- 
clusive government report which definitely settled the subsidy question. 


This monumental work was the result of seven years of careful investi- 
gation and research to determine how much, if any, government money 
is being received by the various forms of transportation. 


The work was carried on under the 
personal direction of Mr. Eastman and 
Dr. Charles S. Morgan, former Interstate 
Commerce Commission Economist. 


While so voluminous and technical as 
to prevent thorough reading by the 
average citizen, the business press of the 
country was quick to hail its masterful 
thoroughness and significance. Typical 
press excerpts are: 

“... report has shattered irrevocably 
the contention of the railroads that their 
highway competitors are ‘subsidized’ by 
the Government.’—Detroit News. 


’. .. ideal man for this job was quiet, 
learned, earnest, long-laboring Coordi- 
nator (now ICC Chairman) Joseph 8B. 
Eastman, whose honesty is honored by 
railroad men, railroad-baiters and ship- 
pers alike.’—Time Magazine. 

ag - certain types of heavy motor 
vehicles used in competition with other 
forms of transportation have paid sub- 
stantially more than their fair share of 
highway costs.’“—Wall Street Journal. 


America’s highways, like all roads 
from the beginning of history, were 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


built primarily for commerce. No other 
purpose could sustain the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining these highways. But 
there have been those who have stated 
that motor transport competed unfairly 
with other types of transportation be- 
cause it did not pay for the cost of high- 
ways upon which it operated. 


This accusation was exploded once 
and for all by Eastman who said, “. . . 
there has been no public aid to motor- 
vehicle users as a class since 1926”... 
He reported that overpayments of motor 
vehicle users—consisting of State gaso- 
line taxes and registration fees, miscel- 
laneous State taxes and estimated mu- 
nicipal and county and local motor-veh- 
icle taxes—beginning in 1927, reached 
the huge total of $385,360,000 in ten 
years. The overpayments range from $5 
annually for farm trucks up to $287 for 
truck-trailers of over 5 tons capacity. 


Well over 90% of the inter-city motor 
freight handled by for-hire. carriers 
travels in these truck-trailer combina- 
tions of more than 5-tons capacity. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Service in Principal Cities 


$287 
EXCESS 


Besides the indispensable service Mo. | 
tor Transport has rendered the Amerh 
can public and American business, these | 
over-payments have lightened the bur. 
den for other highway users, particularly 
the private motorist. 


Furthermore, the payments per vehicle 
mentioned by Eastman do not include 
the so-called “legal diversion” deducted 
from highway user revenues. Neither 
are Federal excise and other general 
taxes inciuded. 


Motor Transport pays its way— W 
and more! Eastman proved this Wi 
scientifically and conclusively. No- 
body has been able to refute him. LJ 

J 
* * * * 
EASTMAN REPORT P 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Highways users pay more than their 
fair share of road and street costs. Over- 
payments beginning in 1921 had reached 
the huge total of $385,360,000 by 1937. 
Highway transportation is handicapped 
by costly restrictions (YOU, the public, 
pay for this). 


In one comparable year: 


OVERPAID 
Highway transportation ..$110,722,000 


SUBSIDIZED 
$ 35,635,000 
128,528,000 
21,010,000 


e Highway transportation saves con- 
sumers “tens of millions annually.” 


e The size and capacity of vehicles have 
but little influence on highway costs. 


e Theory that highways are constructed 
for government “profit” is exploded. ” 


@ In the typical year of 1932, “for-hire” 
trucks above 114 tons capacity ovef 
paid their share of highway costs by 
$4,500,000. 
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North of the Border 


wo royal commissions appointed by 

Canada’s Federal Government are 
sow inquiring into certain aspects of 
sation with a view to recommending 
nore equitable arrangements. The first 
. concerned with the taxation of co- 
pperative organizations which have for 
hemost part escaped income and excess 
profits tax assessments. There are more 


ACTIVE AMERICAN 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


With the Beautiful, Newly Decorated 
and Enlarged 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 
Just imagine home cooking by the 
world’s most wonderful wife! 

A JEFF FORD ENTERPRISE 


Please reserve accommoda- 
tions in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & Eye Streets, N. W 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Character and 
Credit Reports 


Fifty years of reliable reporting 
on individuals and companies. 
Leading banking institutions 
use our service. Single reports 
or multiple or yearly basis. 
Shall we send details? 


BISHOP'S SERVICE, inc. 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 4-6670 


SL 


AY YOUR DOORSTEP 


than 1,720 such organizations in Canada 
with a membership exceeding 560,000. 
Annual business transacted exceeds 
$257 million. 

Most of the briefs opposing action by 
the Government have been presented by 
agricultural groups of which the best 
known are the wheat pools. Chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade and 
many private companies have made 
submissions to the commission favoring 
the taxation of cooperatives on a basis 
similar to that in force for business firms 
and joint stock companies. The feeling 
is widespread that, in the past, unwar- 
ranted discrimination has been shown 
against private enterprise. 

The second royal commission is inves- 
tigating the general complaint that, un- 
der present legislation, the levying of 
income tax on annuities is in effect tax- 
ation of capital and not earnings. In- 
come from annuities is, in most cases, 
taxable but payments into annuities or 
recognized pension funds are exempt. A 
change in the present procedure would 
affect thousands of holders of govern- 
ment annuities and participants in pen- 
sion funds of public authorities and 
corporations. The commission is also 
charged with the responsibility of in- 
quiring into the taxation of profits of 
family or closely-held corporations. 


Tue annual report of the Bank of Can- 
ada, issued in February, discloses that a 
net profit of $20.3 million was earned in 
1944 as compared with $1.9 million in 
1939. Of this amount, $2 million was 
transferred to the bank’s reserve fund 
and $18.3 million paid into the consoli- 
dated revenue fund of the government. 

Explaining the increased profits dur- 
ing the war, G. F. Towers, governor of 
the bank, stated that they were due to 
the expansion in holdings of govern- 
ment securities, part of which were ac- 
cumulated in the course of implement- 
ing the bank’s monetary policy. This 
policy has been designed to ensure that 
the cash holdings of the chartered banks 
would be sufficient to afford an ade- 
quate reserve against the increased de- 
posit liabilities which they have in- 
curred in financing a portion of the 
Government’s deficit. The larger secur- 
ity portfolio of the Bank of Canada rep- 
resents, in part, assets held against its 
increased note circulation. 

Figures indicate that Canadian bank 
deposits and active note circulation in- 
creased from $2,775 million on August 
31, 1939, to $6,075 million on December 
30, 1944, a gain of $3,300 million. 


Marg 


KEEP YOUR 
FINGER ON 


| THE PULSE 
OF YOUR CITY! 


— Know what the people of 
your community are thinking 
of your bank and its services. 


— Learn the facts about the 
pulling power of your ad- 
vertising. 

— Find out what people like 
about your institution — or 
what they don’t like. 


THROUGH 


Through Civic Research 
women of fine personality and 
background, residents of your 
own community — trained in 
the technique of research — 
visit in the homes of your city 
and, guided by the question- 
aire you compile, obtain un- 
biased facts and spontaneous 
expressions of opinion which 

ill prove priceless to Your 
Institution. 


THROUGH 


GETS FACTS « MAKES FRIENDS 
To have Civic Research's rep- 
resentative in your city explain 
the service to you in detail — 
without obligation on your 
part — 

WRITE OR WIRE 


345 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
1 Heath Street W, Toronto, Canada 
* 
A Subsidiary of Welcome Wagon Service Company 
An laternational Service Organization 
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; the Government as a partner j 
The Outlook for Agriculture vill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) Pressure groups are here to stay. They sation 


ardy if the brains and the energies of our rious groups in our society will cooperate. have a proper function in advisj betwee 
leaders are largely used in continual § Freezing present patterns of produc- ernment of the needs of the members of find fc 
bickering and conflict between powerful tion, jobs, or methods makes progress their group. They have value as coordi our Pt 
préssure groups seeking selfish group ad- impossible. Security for the future for nators and as educators. But they bef were 
vantages at the expense of the general individuals and for those engaged in a come dangerous when they impose thei pork | 
welfate. It is pure folly to assume that particular occupation is infinitely more will on the rest of the public. partic 
letting each pressure group have its way likely to be found by keeping open the Above everything else is the national of the 
will add up to an effective national avenues of new opportunity instead of need for full employment and unre] oppor 
program for all. We cannot hope to main- trying to maintain unchanged the status stricted production. Full employmeng as im 
tain a workable balance of power be- quo. in non-agricultural occupations mean becau 
tween the warring groups if they con- | The Government belongs to all of us much more to farmers than any “fam ers, i 
tinue with their present objectives. We and should be the guardian of the gen- program” the Government could at§ kets, 
can obtain full employment, large pro- eral interest. It can become so to the tempt. There simply is no substitute fog of sh 
duction and a rising level of individual fullest extent only if the powerful pres- large consumer demand backed up by crops 
and national well-being only if the va- sure groups are prevented from enlisting adequate buying power. 
Because agriculture normally does ; A T 
good job of keeping up both employ§ pluse 
ment and production, even in periods off this 
urban unemployment and when fam abro 


prices are low, the real problem lies iy 
persuading other industries and occupa 
tions to do equally as well. Enlightene: 
self-interest for all economic group 


In over makes it essential that they rod 

TOMERS. ey promot p 
TTRACT s NE a Check (sale of the continuously large employment and prof assu 
A offices most duction, even though to achieve it somef not 
200 panking to be the times may require unpalatable reduc§ Unit 


d 
check book) has «nal of all pay-as -you go 


ice d de- tions in certain prices and wages. caus 

tical and for both bank I 
ckin account plane advantages to NOW propose to summarize briefg over 
checking ffers seven distin 1 in pub- some of the recommendations concem§ sup} 
ositors. ne d-wi ing production control, and the pro 


t build \s. 
ths w for detat the Government should play as regards 


farm prices. 

If we are realistic -we will recogniz¢ 
that the peacetime market is not likely 
to absorb our greatly increased supply 
of agricultural products. There is indi 
cation that large shipments of food 
abroad will continue for a few months 
following the end of the war in Europe, 
but they will likely drop off rapidly after 
one or two years of peacetime crop 
production in the war torn countries. 
If our Government in cooperation 


“I don’t care if the neighbors do hear me. 


They’re married, too! 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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with the other nations is wise enough 
and courageous enough to back inter- 
sational policies which promote trade 
between the nations, we can expect to 


D enfore 


ay. They 
sing Rov. 


mbers of find foreign markets for something like 
S coordi our pre-war agricultural exports. These 
they beg were largely cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
ose thei pork products and certain fruits. It is 
particularly important to the producers 
national of these commodities that these export 
id unre§ opportunities be kept open. It is almost 
loymen as important to all the other farmers, 
S meand because cotton, tobaccoand wheat farm- 
y “farn§ ers, if deprived of their export mar- 
ould at§ kets, will inevitably face the necessity 
itute fog of shifting their production to other 
d up by crops or to livestock. 
y does ; A TWO-PRICE system to dispose of sur- 
employ pluses has often been proposed. Under 
eriods off this plan products would be offered 
en fam abroad at lower prices than those prevail- 
n lies if ingin the domestic market. This proposal 


has decided limitations. For one thing, it 
assumes the existence of an active world 


occupa 
ightened 


group market ready to absorb any and all 
promotq products which may be exported. It 
and prog assumes further that other nations will 
it some’ not oppose a practice of dumping by the 
> reduc§ United States. This is unrealistic be- 
S. cause most nations, including our own, 


have restrictions against dumping. More- 
over, it is questionable public policy to 
supply consumers in other lands with 
products at lower prices than those 
charged our own people (except as this 
may be a part of a program of foreign 
relief). If such a program were em- 
ployed, it would tend to restrict rather 
than expand foreign trade opportunities 
because it would lead to demands for ad- 
ditional import barriers to keep the prod- 
ucts sold in this manner from returning 
to our own markets. Any.careful analy- 
sis will inevitably show that a two-price 
system cannot be expected to solve the 
problems of agricultural surpluses. 

Agriculture, however, stands to gain 
by the largest possible development of 
normal international trade in all types of 
products. Quite aside from the need for 
foreign outlets for agricultural prod- 
ucts, American farmers will benefit from 
enlarged international trade on two 
other counts: (1) Expanding overseas 
markets for industrial goods favor a high 
level of employment in the cities, pro- 
moting a good domestic market for 
farm products; and (2) farmers as con- 
sumers benefit from having access to 
various imported products. 

But our greatest hope for markets 
that will buy our post-war agricultural 
products lies in high employment and 
production here in the United States, 
which will be reflected in a large con- 
sumer demand, backed by buying power. 
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Present indications are that although 
there may be considerable temporary 
unemployment during reconversion and 
demobilization, in the main employment 
should be large while industry is meeting 
postponed demands. There will, how- 
ever, be some reduction in the total 
earnings of workers. 

It is well to recognize, however, that 
farm products will have added compe- 
tition for consumers’ dollars as civilian 
production is restored in other lines. 
Aside from full urban employment, 


two measures will improve the domestic 
market for farm products and at the 
same time enhance the general welfare. 
One is educational work to promote 
good nutrition. The other is subsidies, 
in one or more forms, to promote ade- 
quate food consumption by low-income 
families. Any program of this kind, how- 
ever, should be based on the dietary re- 
quirements of the people involved, 
rather than merely attempt to move 
surplus agricultural products into con- 
sumption. 


Two Economic Challenges of Peace 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
the whole economic body is of more im- 
portance than the enrichment of a few 
grabbers. 

We will not forget, of course, that the 
healthiest solution of the problem is to 
be found in getting back to civilian pro- 
duction as swiftly as possible; that would 
entail the abolition of price control. 

It is well to remember that the danger 
of inflation would be minimized if we 
should unfortunately suffer from wide- 
spread and sustained unemployment. 
For in that case there could well be 
millions of people who necessarily would 
have to fall back on their accumulated 
savings merely for living expenses, and 
they would then be in no position to 
swell the demand for scarce goods and 
thus bid up prices. Deflation could then 
be our problem. 

If, on the other hand, the whole sys- 
tem of price controls should be abolished 
when peace comes, there would be only 
one of three things that could happen 


Your Atlanta 


the Post-War South 


to the price level. It could rise, it could 
fall, or it could remain steady. It would 
likely rise. It’'always has risen when 
circumstances such as are now present 
existed in the absence of controls. But, 
if it remained steady, there would be 
many people who, acting quite nor- 
mally, would continue to buy in much 
the same way as now, knowing that 
later their dollars would have the same 
purchasing power. And if the price level 
fell—an unlikely event also — there 
again would be many who, exercising a 
common human instinct, would say, 
“Well, we can soon buy for less.” 

We shall hope that it will not be mass 
unemployment that will save us from 
serious inflation. We are fairly safe in 
assuming that, if the controls are re- 
moved, prices will neither remain steady 
nor fall. And as a consequence we shall 
probably be wise in hoping (even if it 
goes somewhat against the grain) that 
continuation of price control will be our 
salvation from economic disaster. 
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Banks began losing their trained per- 
sonnel within a few months after Pearl 
Harbor. By the summer of 1942 the 
steadily mounting turnover was sweep- 
ing throughout the industry with all the 
force of a Kansas twister. 


* * * 


Recent surveys indicate that things seem 
to be settling down somewhat now, but the 
storm left some odd changes in its wake. 


William Powers of ABA estimates that 
today fully one-half of the personnel in 
the nation’s banks are women. 


* * * 


Many banks lost more than 60% of their 
trained men. Losses in somecases were 90%. 
One bank showed a turnover of 320%! 


* * * 


Despite the enormous wartime re- 
sponsibilities shouldered by the banks, 
ia do not generally employ many more 
people today than they did in 1941. But 
they are different people. 


* * * 


To meet the crisis, to keep the financial 
machinery manned and operated, bankers 
drew help from everywhere. They hired 
Navy wives, Army wives, people from 
dime, department, chain and shoe stores, 
from offices of brokers, architects, insur- 
ance companies. And they did keep the 
financial machinery going. 


* * * 


These newcomers on the whole have 
proved efficient and reliable. But they 
naturally lack banking background and 
experience. And the turnover among 
them is still far above normal. 


* * * 


All this places an extra burden on the 
seasoned staff members, and on the officers 
of nearly every bank in the country. 


* * * 


With time so precious for most bank 
executives, any suggestion to save time 
may be helpful. So we’re going to men- 
tion a little idea-book that Hammermill 
has distributed among thousands of 
businessmen in many fields. 


Called ‘‘How to Harness a Conference,” 
it tells how to plan business meetings so 
that they will not waste time, how to keep 
them on the beam, free of pointless oratory, 
how to get results clearly down on paper so 
that the meeting can be followed by action. 


* * * 


We believe you'll find this book useful and 
timely right now. If you'd like a copy, let us 
hear from you. No obligation of course. No 
salesman will call. Please mention this maga- 
zine. Hammermill Paper Company, 1524 
East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Granddaddy of War Loan Drives 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


papers of the day were of invaluable aid. 
Day after day, long articles harangued 
readers into buying bonds. Large posters 
were plastered all through the North 
and hand bills circulated by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. They carried out 
their educational process in many ways. 
In one, Cooke discussed “The Best Way 
to Put Out Money on Interest” by 
means of a question and answer discus- 
sion with an imaginary farmer who had 
“a few thousand to invest.” 

Soon a steady stream of small in- 
vestors began to flow through the Cooke 
bank in Philadelphia. As Cooke wrote 
Chase one day that Spring of 1863: 

“We had a constant stream of clergy- 
men, draymen, merchants, girls. . . 
106 subscribers in one day, $70,000 tak- 
en in . . . many wept at the patriotic 
scene.” 

Shortly, as many as 800 subscribers 
a day were filing through the banking 
house, all getting verbal explanations 
of the loan from Cooke himself. 

Before midyear of 1863, sales were 
running as high as $5 million a day, as 
against the $1 million a day which had 
been Cooke’s implied commitment when 
he was appointed agent. At the end of 
November, subscriptions were $33,000,- 
000 ahead of the Treasury’s supply of 
bonds, and were coming in from all 
sections of the North. Cooke’s telegraph 
bills were mounting to the unprece- 
dented sum of $40 a day. A Boston 
bank wired: “Rush us 100,000 assorted 
*5-20s’.” 

On January 21, 1864, the loan was 
$11 million over-subscribed and the 
United States’ first war bond drive was 
successfully closed. 

A second test of Cooke’s popular war 
bond policy came at the end of that 
year. In December, despite criticism of 


The Working Men's Savings 


RS 


A poster that helped sell the 7-30 loan of 
1864. Listed are various sub-agencies in 
New York City where bonds are for sale 


the Treasury’s close relationship with 
him, Cooke was called upon to sell a 
7.3 per cent loan, the famous “Seven- 
thirties.” 

This time even a stronger appeal was 
made to the small individual. Posters 
headed “The Working Men’s Savings 
Bank” were plastered throughout the 
towns and villages of the North. Sales 
offices were kept open in the evening 
“where Working Men and Women who 
haven’t time by Day can go in the 
EVENING and invest their earnings 
where cities, counties and states can't 
tax them—and where they will draw the 
BIGGEST INTEREST!” 

In Washington and in New York City 
there were 30 to 40 of these night offices 
—in groceries, drug stores, and insur- 
ance offices. 


Abraham Lincoln’s subscription to $8,000 of the 7-30 loan. The certificate bears Lincoln's 
endorsement on its reverse : 
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* The National Bank of Detroit 
occupies the first six floors of 
this imposing 25-story office 
building in downtown Detroit. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The National Bank of Detroit, situated in one We takepride in the fact that Hammermill Safety 
of the busiest “arsenals of democracy” in the paper is used by this great bank. The check shown 
land, is playing a leading part in financing belowis on Straightline Hammermill Safety, with 


America’s vast war machine. the bank's seal as part of the surface designs 
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A Time for Bold Action 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 
prove a strong incentive for people to 
save for the future instead of obtaining 
present enjoyment by the purchase 
of the goods and services that will be 
available after the war. The future 
progress of mutual savings banks may 
depend in large measure upon the will- 
ingness of people to save at the rate of 
return the banks can provide. 


Direct Sale of Government Bonds 


It. is likely that a considerable pro- 
portion of the War Bonds issued to indi- 


viduals in recent years have been bought 
for patriotic reasons rather than with 
primary regard for their investment fea- 
tures. At the same time, many persons 
who have now built up substantial hold- 
ings of these bonds may be encouraged 
to continue the program in peacetime, 
particularly if payroll deductions con- 
tinue to be available and if rates on sav- 
ings deposits continue low. It should be 
recalled that even before the war, the 
Government’s “baby bond” program 
was proving attractive to many people. 
Presumably, some such plan will be 


& 
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In Massachusetts 


This institution is well-qualified by 
experience to provide ancillary ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts .. . 
to represent your bank in other estate 
matters. Your inquiry is invited. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


or 


SS SSS SS SG 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry N arionaL Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


STREET 


{ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation } 


continued after the present emergency 
is over, in which case there will be a re. 
tarding effect on the growth of all other 
savings institutions, particularly jf the 
interest differential continues. 


The Future 


Savings bankers cannot remain aloof 
to conditions which affect the earning 
power and the spending and savings 
habits of the people. They have a very 
real stake in the successful solution of 
the problems ahead in converting the § 
great resources of this country to the 
production and distribution of the count- 
less things which people need and want 
at a price which consumers can afford. 
“\The enumeration of the factors which 
may affect the ability and the willing. 
ness of people to save has been for the 
purpose of suggesting the need for a re- 
appraisal of our institutions and of our 
services to see if they are adequate to 
cope with the problems of tomorrow. In 
the years ahead, mutual savings banks 
will face potent and aggressive com- 
petitors. They cannot afford to rest on 
past laurels or to underestimate the need 
for progressive management. 

Effective means must be devised for 
obtaining more sound mortgages, and 
new avenues for safe, productive invest- 
ments must be discovered. Present fi- 
nancial services must be improved, new 
ones devised. More emphasis must be 
put on publicizing the advantages of 
these services to the public. Branches 
in convenient and accessible ‘locations 
should be established. The utilization 
of payroll deduction plans, which have 
proven so successful in the sale of War 
Bonds, should be investigated. The pop- 
ularity of club accounts suggests the 
need for a longer term, systematic sav- 
ings plan. Savings bank life insurance 
has proved to be one service which is 
better and lower in cost than that of- 
fered by any competing organization. 
Making life insurance available over the 
counter for thrifty voluntary buyers is 
a “natural” for savings banks. 

Tomorrow’s savings banks must be 
geared for change. We must discover 
ways of providing and publicizing at- 
tractive, convenient financial services 
at least as well as do our competitors. 
We must find ways of increasing our 
earnings in order to hold our present de- 
posits and to encourage future thrift. 
These are challenging problems which 
call for fertile minds, aggressive leader- 
ship, bold action. They make savings 
banking an enticing field of endeavor for 
men of ambition and vigor. 
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NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1944 


ASSETS 


Investments: 

Bonds of United States Government. . $ 9,848,001.72 

State and Municipal Bonds. . . . 1,534,057.83 

5,254,870.00 

Common Stocks . . .  .  10,270,900.00  26,907,829.55 
Capital stock of National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation, 

a wholly owned subsidiary . «© «© «© 1,663,832.73 

Premiums in Course of Collection, 

Not over90 DaysDue . . . . 1,226,791.34 
Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receivable . . . . . 45,516.70 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSET: ‘ . $32,806,538.91 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses. . . . $ 3,935,345.15 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,920,309.31 
Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and Taxes . . . . 1,945,729.66 
Reserve for future changes in prices of securities . . . . 2,380,209.98 

Surplus to Policyholders. «© «© «© «  18,624,944.81 


Investments arte carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department— 
bonds being cartied at amortized or investment values and stocks at values based on rates 
promulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If investments were 
carried at the December 31st, 1944 market quotations, reserve for future changes in prices 
of securities of $2,380,209.98 would be increased to $2,920,547.25. 


Bonds carried at $1,112,636.86 are deposited as required by law. 
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FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
AHEAD? 


Here are four problems that 
involve financing and which 
may confront your business 
at any time: 


1. Reconversion 

2. Consolidation 

3. New product and new 
market development 

4. Modernization 


Here are eight ways in which 
our Underwriting Depart- 
ment may help you: 


1. Discuss and develop 
plans for financing 

2. Underwrite bonds, pre- 
ferred and common 
stocks 

3. Assist preparation of 
registration statements 

4. Arrange private or 
public sale of securities 

5. Appraise securities 

6 Negotiate consolidations 

7. Prepare plans for re- 
capitalization 

8. Aid inlisting securities 
on stock exchanges 


These are only the more 
important functions of our 
Underwriting Department. 
We invite you to inquire of 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower & Weeks office. 
Inquiries confidential and 
without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


USTOMERS of banks will receive better 
service and will be saved trouble 
and expense through changes in the 
practice of protesting and wiring advice 
of non-payment of collection items, which 
were placed in effect by banks on March 
1, according to William A. McDonnell, 
chairman of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, and vice-president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

These changes favored overwhelm- 
ingly by banks of the nation will: (1) 
raise from $500 to $1,000 the amount 
over which non-payment of items will 
be wired; and (2) raise from $50 to 
$100 the amount over which collection 
items will be protested. 

In a letter to the banks, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell said: 

“When these two proposals were first 
submitted, the Bank Management Com- 
mission, to get a preliminary idea of 
their desirability, contacted a selected 
list of banks in each of the states 
throughout the country. The vote was 
so overwhelmingly in favor of the pro- 
posals that a communication was sent 
to all banks by the secretaries of the 
various state bankers associations to 
get an individual poll regarding the 
changes. Again, a tremendous majority 
of the banks in the reporting states were 
in favor of the changes. 

“The proposal has been submitted 
to the Federal Reserve System and has 
been approved by the presidents of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Therefore, they have adopted 
these features into their collection pro- 
cedure.” 

Accompanying his letter, the Bank 
Management Commission set forth ad- 
vantages to be derived from the changes 
as follows: 


Wiring Non-payment Over $1,000 


(1) Because of increased efficiency in 
clearing and routing checks, wire advice 
is not so necessary now especially on 
smaller items. Generally, the maximum 
time involved in presenting a check to 
the place of payment, regardless of 
where deposited or payable, is four 
days. In the majority of cases, items 
are presented on the first or second 
business day after the original date of 
deposit. Three days is the maximum 
hold-out for availability purposes in 
the Federal Reserve schedule as against 
eight days a few years ago. 


Better Service for Bank Customers 


(2) In many instances, wires do not 
leave the offices of paying banks untij 
after banking hours on the day the 
item is received. Frequently, therefore 
wires reach banks the same day that 
the items themselves are returned, par. 
ticularly items returned to depositing 
banks on Monday. This is invariably 
true with items received on Saturdays, 

(3) It would tend to eliminate , 
controversial point between banks and 
their customers because most checks 
deposited in banks originate with jp. 
dividuals, firms, or corporations, and 
they do not ask for wire advice of nop- 
payment when depositing the trans. 
actions. In an endeavor to pass back 
wire costs, banks sometimes encounter 
considerable difficulty with their cus. 
tomers because the customers have not 
asked for wire advice of non-payment. 

(4) It is estimated that with this 
change, from 60 to 70 per cent of present 
wires will be eliminated so that con- 
siderable saving will be effected in wire 
costs together with the 25 per cent ta 
on telegrams. 


Protest Over $100 


(1) Protesting of checks, particularly 
on smaller items, has always been a sore 
point between a bank and its customers 
when the cost of protest is charged 
back to the customer. This proposal will 
help to-do away with this controversial 
point, particularly on smaller items. 

(2) Earlier return of unpaid items 
because protest invariably delays the 
return at least one day. 

(3) Greater convenience in the han- 
dling of items because it is easier to 
handle a clean check than one with 
protest manifest. 

(4) Elimination of numerous errors 
caused by the addition of protest fees 
on the face of checks. 

(5) Based on past records, it is esti- 
mated that with the new minimum in 
effect, an average of only one item in 
25,000 handled would be subject to 
protest. 

(6) Actually, it is not legally required 
that any inland checks be protested. 

(7) The chief purpose of protest is 
that it offers a convenient method of 
proving dishonor and notice of dis- 
honor in the event of a lawsuit insti- 
tuted by the owners and there are few 
suits on dishonored checks where the 
amount is small. 

(8) The cost of the protest fee on 
small checks is out of proportion to the 
protection actually afforded the owners. 
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TWO IMPORTANT MILESTONES 


Two important milestones in Union Central history were passed in 1944. First, 
assets reached and exceeded the $500,000,000 mark. Second, the Company passed 
the billion-dollar figure in the amount paid to policyholders and beneficiaries since 
its founding in 1867. By these achievements, Union Central becomes one of only 
14 companies which serve America on so large a scale. 


78th Financial Statement of 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
December 31, 1944 


Percent of 


ASSETS Total Assets 


$ 11,776,993.24 2.3% 
278,124,332.62 55.3% 


Cash in Banks 


United States Government— 
Direct or fully 
guaranteed. . . .$158,844,097.65 
State, County and 
Municipal... . 
Public Utility. . . 
Railroad . 
Industrial 
Canadian Govern- 
ment and Pro- 
vincial 6,253,417.06 
No bonds are in default as to 
principal or interest. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 117,501,791.73 


City Properties. .$ 47,817,092.18 
City Properties— 
Insured by 


22,458,704.74 
60,512,778.38 
21,364,855.64 

8,690,479.15 


54,827,970.25 
Farm Properties. 14,856,729.30 


Home Office Buildings 

(at cost less depreciation) 6,007 ,737.63 
Other Real Estate........... 26,070,593.47 
Real Estate Sold on Contract.. 25,734,921.33 
Policy Loans and Liens 29,407 ,549.76 
Interest Due and Accrued.... 3,782,940.74 
Net Premiums Secured by Pol- 


icy Reserves (Semi-annual, - 

quarterly and monthly premiums 
not yet due and premiums in 
course of collection.)......... 


4,197,124.71 8% 
780,748.51 2% 


$503,384.733.74 100.0% 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves (for payment of benefits as 
they fall due) $409,046,642.00 
Net Reserves (Certified to by 

the Ohio Insurance De- 

partment)..............$389,187,976.00 
Reserve for Disability and 

Double Indemnity and sup- 

plementary c@gntracts not 

involving life contin- 

gencies... 19,858,666.00 

Policy Proceeds and dividends left by pol- 
icyholders with the Company at inter- 
est, and interest credited thereon 


Dividends . 


Policy claims in process of payment and 
estimated unreported claims 
Other Liabilities 
(Premiums, interest and rents paid in advance; 
accrued taxes, bills for current operating 
expenses; unallocated receipts, etc.) ..... 


61,721,206.90 
3,133,738.80 


2,366,089.61 


7,368,559.71 
Reserve for profit on real estate sales by 
contract and purchase money mortgage 
Special Reserves......... 
For Security Fluctuations, 
Mortgage Loans and Real 
Estate Sold on Contract..$ 2,000,000.00 
For possible increase in Mor- 
tality due to War 
For possible future Losses on 
Real Estate 


604,277.78 
5,500,000.00 


$489,740,514.80 
Capital and Surplus 13,644,218.94 
11,144,218.94 


$503 ,384,733.74 


Interesting Highlights 


@ Of the Company’s entire 278,000,000-dollar bond port- 
folio no bond is in default as to either principal or interest. 
e@ Due interest on the Company’s 117,000,000-dollar 
mortgage portfolio is less than 1/20 of 1%. Foreclosed liens 
subject to redemption amount to only $102,144.75. 

e During the year real estate carried on the books at 
$6,575,269.30 was sold for $7,052,746.42. Despite profit- 
able experience on real estate sales the special reserve for 
possible depreciation of real estate in the future was in- 


creased by $850,000 and now amounts to $2,500,000. 

e@ During the past three years surplus and special reserves 
have been increased by 75%. 

@ During 1944 the total assets increased $25,563,072.60 and 
now amount to $503,384,733.74. 

@ Life insurance in force increased $26,606,136 during 
1944. Total business in force, including annuities, is 
$1,382,490,150. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Co 
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Plan On US 1 Nl g Be sure that your post war plans 


include direct mail contacts with your 


customers—old, new and prospective. 

QO QO Q QO They’re making post war plans 

) themselves, and they want to hear 

ee 99 about yours—maybe they’ve already 
M Al L heard about your competitors’. 
Tell them about your products and 

your sales plans! Keep your bid for 

S al e S m _ n future business in active circulation. 
While you may have little to sell, and 

your salesmen may be few, let the 

“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 

There are 90,000 Postmen calling 

daily on the very people you 

want to reach. Use them, and 

have customers on the 

dotted line when you’ve 

something to sell again. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 

to make better envelopes for 
every business need—and 
Tension envelopes have carried 
the vital communications of 
thousands of important 
industries for over 60 years. 


Manufacturers Selling Direct 
to the User 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. 


*DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co, 
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Once There Was a Small Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


banker, after he had heard Gilbert’s bought out the Meccano Company and 
in 1938 the well-known line of American 


Ww ell, let’s go look at your plant.” 

The “plant” wasn’t much, but the « 
banker asked Gilbert if he had ever 
ved any money. The young magician- 
manufacturer reported that he had 
aved $1,000 in college. 

“That’s good enough for me,” said 
the banker. “It shows you know the 
value of a dollar.” 

Gilbert borrowed $12,000, used it to 
gunch his new erector toy, and quickly 
paid the loan back out of the proceeds. 
Although he had got the idea for Erector 
late in the Fall, he had his first sets on 
sale before Christmas, in 1912. 

A. C. Gilbert’s chief early concern 
was about the irregular seasonal produc- 
tion patterns of the toy industry, and 
its slipshod methods of selling, depend- 
ent on arrival of “toy fairs,” held in 
salesmen’s hotel rooms. He was particu- 
larly concerned over the instability 
which such methods caused among his 
own workmen’s incomes. In 1915 he 
found at least a partial answer. 

At that time the only available electric 
fans were large overhead affairs, costing 
$25 or more. But by designing and build- 
ing special machines Gilbert’s toy com- 
pany was able to wind armatures for 
small universal motors with enameled 
wire—and by means of this revolution- 
ary economy, were able to make and 
market a five dollar electric fan. 

This product not only helped to sta- 
bilize the company’s annual production 
but greatly increased its output. 

The Gilbert Company has continued 
to expand its appliance line on a sort of 
conveniences-for-the-whole-family basis. 
Chemistry sets were added in 1916, and 
sts in minerology, meteorology and 
dectricity followed. In 1928 Gilbert 


The Hamilton National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., made what was believed to be the 
uation’s first GI business loan to J. C. 
Breeden, seated left. At the right is Hamilton’s 
president, W. J. Waller; standing, Roger E. 


Flyer Toy trains was acquired. 


active head of the company, but he has 
never let his strenuous career obliterate 
the philosophy inherent in his own toys 
—that grown men should keep the spirit 
of constructive curiosity that pervades 
boys of 16. He believes that hobbies 
should be more than mere diversionary 


A. C. Gilbert himself continues as appendages of a man’s life. 


FULLY QUALIFIED 


to meet your requirements 
as correspondent bank 
ih Houston 


Complete eteeee and Trust Service 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Announcing 
A New 


More Convenient 


Size 


The Bank Directory 
* 


The MARCH 1945 issue... 
50th Anniversary Edition of 
Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia 
will be completely remade. 


The new size type page offers 
added convenience in larger 
figures — easier reading and 
greater utility. 


* 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


431 Howard St. 


Detroit 31, Mich. 


By special actof the Illinois legis- 
lature Millers National Insurance 
Company was founded in 1865. 
In those days—eighty years ago— 
the midwest had not yet emerged 
from its pioneer stage of com- 
mercial development. In the 
center of this great agricultural 
and industrial region, this com- 
pany has grown to become one 
of America’s prominent fire 
companies. Its history is a story 
of sound and steady growth. 


Next time, specify one of these 
strong, time-tested fire companies. 


MIL RS NATIONAL 


{rallce ( pr 


FIRE 
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TeNAYIONAL 
BANIK OF COMMERCE 
Gulf Building Houston 
80 ANNIVERSARY 
e 
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FULL DETAILS 


Ask an F. & C. agent 
or broker, or write 
to Advertising Dept., 
80 Maiden Lane, for 
Folder F-509 ‘‘Ten 
Thousand Dollars 
protection for $10." 


PET or THREAT? 


Doesn't look like much of a threat, but neither do the many other hazards which 
add up to millions of dollars in damage suits every year! Don't run the risk of a 
ruinous damage claim when— 


FOR $10. YOU CAN BUY 


The Fidelity & Casualty Company's Family Legal Liability policy which covers you 
and your family, residing in the insured household, to the extent of 


$10,000. 
(Higher limits for slightly higher cost) 

in the event of legal responsibility for sickness, disease or bodily injury to others, 
and for damage to their property. (Except accidents arising from the use of 
automobiles, aircraft or business pursuits) 

In addition $250. Medical Payments coverage is provided in event that injuries, 
other than to those insured, are sustained on your premises. Court and legol 
expenses are included. 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER : FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. * FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 

nittee to explain the Association’s pro- 

wm for making post-war loans to 
mall business. After an introductory 
Liatement by Dr. Stonier, and a review 
y Robert M. Hanes of the planning 
hich the banks are doing under A.B.A. 
yspices to prepare for post-war lend- 
ing, the meeting was devoted to answer- 
ing questions by committee members. 
The main point made was that the 
tanks are preparing to go after business 
vans aggressively during the recon- 
version period. 


Gl Business Loans 


Two agreements have been signed 
under which the Administrator of Vet- 
eans’ Affairs has designated the. RFC 
and the SWPC as cooperating agencies 
inconnection with business loans under 
the “GI Bill of Rights.” Under these 
agreements the two cooperating agen- 
cies review the papers connected with 
loans and recommend that the loans be 
approved or disapproved. 

RFC and SWPC will also be desig- 
nated by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to act as appraisers to be 
used by the lenders in connection with 
loans for business purposes. They will 
also examine loans to determine: 


(1) That the proceeds will be used for 
purposes permitted by law. 

(2) That the property involved will be 
useful and reasonably necessary to 
the occupation. 

(3) That the veteran has the ability 
and experience to assure a reason- 
able likelihood of success in the 
venture. 

(4) That the price to be paid does not 
exceed a reasonable value. 

(5) That the loan is practicable. 


Ordinarily business loans will be made 
through recognized lending agencies, 
such as banks, loan associations, or in- 
dividuals, etc., just as other GI loans, 
the Veterans Administration announces. 
But in some instances either RFC or 
SWPC may make a primary loan under 
their independent authority as lending 
agencies. Where this is done the Veter- 
ans Administration may make a second 
loan to an amount not in excess of 20 
per cent of the purchase price, or $2,000, 
whichever is greater. When this is done, 
the Veterans Administration may guar- 
antee the entire amount of the second 
loan. 

At no time may the interest on any 
loan that is guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration be charged at a rate of 
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more than 4 per cent, and interest on the | 
guaranteed part will be paid for the first | 
year by the Veterans Administration. 
Bretton Woods Program 

The publication of the bankers’ rec- | 


ommendation for modification of the} 


Bretton Woods program proved a con- | 
siderable disappointment to the Treas- | 
ury Department, although it was no 
surprise, since the bankers’ committees 
had kept the Treasury informed as their 
study of the program progressed. The | 
report was signed by committees repre- 
senting the Association of Reserve City | 
Bankers, the Bankers Association for | 
Foreign Trade, and the American Bank- | 
ers Association, after prolonged consid- | 
eration and numerous conferences with 
government officials and others. 

To his press conference Secretary of | 
the Treasury Morgenthau remarked: | 
“Here is a committee which is fairly 
interlocking, too, and they make this 
report without, as I understand it, hav- 
ing referred it back to have it voted on 
by their particular associations. . . A 
dozen men, more or less . . . [to fol- | 
low those recommendations on Bretton | 
Woods] would kill the whole thing.” | 
The Secretary stated that numerous 
speeches in behalf of the Bretton Woods 
program had been made by Treasury | 
officials, but that a lot more such educa- 
tional work has got to be done, and he 
appealed for press and radio assistance. 

The Secretary’s press conference 
prompted Representative Fred L. Craw- 
ford of Michigan to address the House 
in reply. Mr. Crawford asked the House 
since when had the Secretary of the 
Treasury “received authority to deter- 
mine what kind of legislation this Con- 
gress is going to enact on such matters as 
international currency stabilization and 
the international bank?” If the bank- 
ers’ committees in reporting to their 
associations had not first polled the as- 
sociation members, it was because:of the 
complicated nature of the problem 
they had been delegated to study, Mr. 
Crawford pointed out, adding: “Imag- 
ine what it would be like if we members 
of Congress had to send out and poll our 
districts before we spoke on any matter 
of public interest. Did Mr. Morgenthau 
or Harry White speak the solid view- 
point of 138,000,000 Americans when 
they negotiated the Keynes-White pro- 
gram in 1943-44? . . . Does the Treas- 
ury consider itself or its economists the 
sole repository of practical international 
experience and of patriotism? With such 
a view I, for one, disagree.” 
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blueprints 
the future of 
business and 

taxation in 


omovious 
Business 


“Challenging is the word for 
this book . . . Thoroughly read- 
able, it raises most of the basic 
problems of the perplexed and 
perplexing new world that con- 
fronts us ... it is all said with ad- 
mirable clarity and felicity of ex- 
pression. The book is recom- 
mended reading for business 
men.”—N. Y. Times Book Review 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Dept. 8 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me TOMORROW'S 
BUSINESS @ $2.50 postpaid. 


00 Enclose check. 
Name 
Address 


City =. Zone State 
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Butlee Auction Gales 
tn the Selllement 
of Estates 


The unsurpassed gallery facili- 
ties and the outstanding abili- 
ties of the personnel of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have 
established this house as the 
leading art and book auction 
gallery in the U. S. The three 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, Otto Bernet and 
Arthur Swann, vice presi- 
dents, have engaged in the 
conduct of public sales for 
more than thirty-five years. A 
beautifully illustrated book on 
the history, methods and or- 
ganization of this firm, con- 
taining data on outstanding 
sales, will be sent free of charge 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys 
contemplating the disposal of 


art and literary property. 
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Here’s how to tell a post-war loan prospect 


CLUE: He’s a man who owns an automobile toda 


y- Or, he’s a man who did own a car and has given 


it up for the duration. Or, he’s a man who has never owned a car, but intends to buy one just 


as soon as the war’s over. 


HERE’S WHAT TO TELL HIM! 


That —when he can buy a new car, the way to finance it is by means of a loan at your bank. 
—he’ll build up his credit standing by dealing with an established bank. 


—his own insurance agent will arrange complete protection for the car right from the start. 


Agents of The American Insurance Group 
are literally “learning this story by heart” to- 
day. It indicates our determination to work 
closely with local banks in handling our 
share of the post-war automobile market. 
We'd like to send you a copy of an address 
on this subject by the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of a Chicago bank, which in five years 
made automobile loans totaling $21,000,000. 


Entitled “The Banker and The Insurance 
Man in the Auto Trade,” this address tells 
you the story clearly and simply . . . points 
out the enormous mutual benefits which 
can accrue through close co-operation be- 
tween local bankers and local insurance men. 
Just drop a postal today to The American 
Insurance Group, 15 Washington Street, 
Newark 1, New Jersey. 


The American insurance Company « Bankers indemnity Insurance Company » The Columbia Fire insurance Company + Dixie Fire insurance Company + The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. The great technical advances occur- 
ring in aviation, radio, machinery and chemistry are not 
the only inventions of the war period which should be 
watched for their effect on the future of all business. For 
example take the lend-lease device. 

While lend-lease has been proving its usefulness in 
war, it has also been demonstrating its possibilities as 
a handy diplomatic tool and a way to keep our factories 
and mines busy. 


Keep the Home Front Working 


We have come a long way toward believing that the 
main idea is to maintain production no matter what 
happens to the products. A possible index of this 
phenomenon was the way we welcomed the plan, after 
Germany’s defeat, for sending our armies from Europe to 
Asia minus their equipment. 

The sound military reasons for this procedure received 
scant notice. Of paramount interest seemed to be the 
fact that billions of dollars worth of new equipment and 
supplies would be needed, that millions of jobs would be 
safe a while longer, that cancellations and cut-backs 
would be postponed and the road to peace made easier. 


More Blessed to Export 


The belief that it is more blessed to export than to 
import, and that a surplus of exports is a favorable 
balance of trade, goes back several centuries at least. 
Stripped right down to its skin, this doctrine seems to 
hold that the way to get rich is to load machinery, type- 
writers, cotton, oil and other things on ships and send 
them abroad regardless of what the ships bring back. 

However, there is a big difference between these mer- 
cantilist theories which prevailed in England and France 
during the 17th and 18th centuries and our version to- 
day. England and France, at least, had some use for the 
gold which flowed in as a result of their export surpluses. 

Sending goods abroad just to keep ourselves occupied 
is fairly new and strictly original with us. 

Both the birth of this notion and its growing impor- 
tance have resulted from the fact that foreign trade has 
become very complicated. In many respects it has 
become such a hash of economics and politics that 
nobody can be sure any more just what is in it. 

It was easy enough to understand why caravans were 
sent across the desert, why ships were sent from Venice 
to India and from Boston to Canton. The purpose was to 
get things and bring them back. 

One reason for the grip that exportism has on our 
thinking is that exports seem to benefit both him that 
gives and him that gets. So, in the Twenties we helped 
provide our foreign customers with the money to pay us. 
In the Thirties we drew in their gold, and our own 
governmental machinery for foreign lending began to 
function. 
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Along came the war and lend-lease which gave us 
another respite and a temporary solution to our problem, 

One reason the lend-lease habit, under some name or 
other, will carry over into the peace years is that we — 
are inclined to accept any proposition that will main- ~ 
tain exports and provide a few million jobs in the process. 
Another reason is that through lend-lease and relief for 
stricken populations, many millions abroad have become — 
familiar with American goods and to that extent potential — 
customers. 


$30 Billion in 30 Years 


Our imports, consisting largely of rubber, coffee, 
paper, sugar, silk and tin, have been lagging behind 
exports for many years. In the 30 years preceding World 
War II, this so-called favorable balance totaled around 
$30 billion. 

Even in the long depression of the Thirties we exported 
about $5 billion worth of goods more than we imported. 
We know that these figures will be more lopsided than 
ever during the Forties, although probably it will never 
be possible to straighten out the bookkeeping of this 
period and discover exactly what we did toward supply- 
ing the world with goods of every description during the 
war. 


Equilibrium Finally 


Whether overseas trade is a simple two-way affair, or 
diverse and multilateral, it is still trade and equilibrium 
is essential. Even if we adopt a colonial or imperial slant 
toward foreign trade and develop industries in China, 
the Philippines, or Brazil, for the general good and the 
long future, such a program must lead definitely toward 
equilibrium or it does not make sense. 

A frank approach to the basic problem of increasing 
our imports would be to survey the world with an adding 
machine and see what the possibilities are. Franker yet 
would be to have a positive program of stimulating 
imports. 

From abroad often comes the suggestion that every- 
thing would be “hunky-dory” if tariffs would be 
lowered or removed. The fact is that recent authorita- 
tive analyses of trade records indicate, in the case of 
Britain at least, that tariffs have been a minor obstacle 
to imports from Britain. 

However, if we want to regain equilibrium of common 
sense, as well as trade, we must first determine what the 
world has that we can use and then encourage imports 
by all means. 

At the same time it should be possible to discover 
ways of using more of our own goods in this country. 
No one can glance down a list of merchandise that we 
export without realizing that every item, from pianos to 
piston rings, is something we could use a lot more of 
right here. 
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COUNTERFEITING — IN CELL SIX! 


Ir you were a Secret Service agent and were 
troubled by a sudden spate of counterfeit 
money in your territory, just about the last 
place you’d look for the culprit would be a 
cell in the state penitentiary. 


Yet that is exactly where Secret Service 
agents found a counterfeiter a few years ago. 


This man’s work was skillful enough to fool 
many merchants and even some banks. Yet 
there was one flaw which fairly screamed 
“counterfeit”? although not one person in a 
hundred noticed it. 


The give-away was in the portrait on the bills. 


This flaw is common to almost all ‘‘raised”’ 
bills and is one of the many points stressed in 
the new Atna film, **Doubtful Dollars,”? which 
tells how to spot the differences between gen- 
uine and counterfeit money. A second Atna 
motion picture, ““Check and Double Check” 


outlines specific and practical precautions to 
take against the theft and forgery of checks. 


Both films were produced by the 4tna as a 
loss prevention service in cooperation with the 
United States Secret Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the American Bankers Association 
and are available for showings without charge. 
For more information, consult any Atna 
representative or the Secret Service. 
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@ We extend our sincere appreciation to our many friends for their 


patience and understanding at a time when we can build and 
deliver only a limited number of adding machines because of our 


participation in war work. 


To the extent that we are able to produce Allen Wales Adding 
Machines with our present available facilities, we will continue to 


distribute them so as to meet the most urgent requirements. 


If you are in need of Adding Machines, please telephone our 


nearest agency or write to our home office for further information. 


ALLEN W WALFS 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
_ 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
\ A WHOLLY-OWNED 
\ OF 3 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CA). 
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